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NEWS 


QUTRAGEOUS: That's the word from North Carolina 
after the acquittal Monday of six Ku Klux Klansmen and 
Nazis of murder charges. The white supremacists had been 
charged with the murder of five demonstrators at an anti-Klan 
rally in Greensboro, NC, last November, but an all-white 
jury found them innocent of all possible charges. After the 
five-month trial, the longest in North Carolina history, civil 
rights activists denounced the verdict and ‘asked President 
Carter to call for a federal investigation. But in a rally 
Tuesday, Nazi leader Harold Covington called for the 
secession of North and South Carolina from the US. 
Covington said that the “Free State of Carolina’ would 
deport everyone of “‘non-white, Jewish, or mixed racial 
background,” and that the party is already importing “‘racial- 
ists” from all over the country. 


THE NEW PLUMBERS: The inside story on presi- 
dent-elect Ronald Reagan’s new appointees is that his 
personal lawyer, William French Smith, will be installed as 
Attorney General when Bonzo takes office in January. 
Smith, a 63-year-old lawyer known for his successful 
defenses of corporations and celebrities, is among candidates 
for Reagan’s ‘kitchen cabinet.” Other possible cohorts 
include former Nixon Treasury Secretary William E. Simon, 
who might return to his old post; George P. Schultz, possible 
Secretary of State and vice-chairman of the construction 


STAFF 


conglomerate, the Bechtel Corporation; and pro-military 
‘lexas Senator John Tower, who has announced that a 
promise has been made by the incoming administration that 
the Secretary of Defense post will be open to him. So far there 
have been no reports on potential appointees for Secretary of 
the Interior, a position of dire importance to environmental 


groups. 


HAVE A NICE DAY: “The survivors will envy the 
dead”’-was the assessment of Dr. H. Jack Geigen Monday 


concerning fatalities which would be inflicted if a nuclear 


warhead fell on San Francisco. Geigen, a representative of 
Physicians for Social Responsibility, told an audience in San 
Francisco that 3.6 million people would die within 2-10 
minutes if a nuclear missile hit the Bay Area. Geigen added 
that the monumental task of burying the dead would be the 
greatest challenge facing the medical community following 
such an-attack. He said that decaying bodies would facilitate 
mosquito, fly and cockroach transmitted disease. Insect 
lovers will be pleased to note Geigen’s assertation that ‘‘a 
cockroach would walk from 400 rems, a radiation dosage that 
would kill you or me.” 


PONTIFICATING: Pope John Paul II was confronted 
yesterday during a special mass for young people in Munich 
by a church official who accused the Pope of placing ‘‘too 


many prohibitions” upon young people. Barbara Engl, 
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chairperson of the League for Catholic Youth, departed from 
her welcoming text to chide the Pope on the many restrictions ; 
in the church dogma, such as celibacy for priests. The Pontiff 
was Silent during Engl’s brief remarks, and made no comment ; 
on the accusation. Later that day, in an unrelated incident, 
the Pope condemned Jonestown-type cults that “‘abuse your a ; 
idealism and your enthusiasm and deprive you of the freedom q 
of thought.” : : 
WISHY WASHY TO THE END: President Carter ( 
said Tuesday that he is still undecided on whether or not to : 
veto a $9 million appropriations bill that would prevent the : 
Justice Department from encouraging pro-busing court suits a ‘ 
to achieve racial balance in schools. Although Attorney a 
General Benjamin Civiletti is urging Carter to veto the anti- ; : 
busing measure, Carter has refused to take a stand on the | 
matter until the bill actually reaches his desk. A top aide to : 
Carter said that the President may sign the bill because B t 
similar anti-busing provisions will continue to be attached to b. 2 
appropriations bills in the future. Meanwhile, President-elect ] 
Ronald Reagan, who made the immortal comment during the g i 
presidential debates that “‘when I was a boy, we didn’t know : 
there was a racial problem,” has come out in favor of the i : 
measure. Apparently, neither Reagan, nor Carter for that 
matter, realize that the problem still exists. Z 
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Beach Flats 
No place to stay, no place to go 


by Daniel Heller 


When was the last time you watched the low-riders drive 
along Liebrandt Avenue? Or sat on the bench in Dogshit 
Park? Have you ever lived in a neighborhood where the sewer 
backed up until human feces and rotting food flowed in the 
streets? And then watched the children play in it? Sound like 
amr appeal for funding from the 60s? Welcome to the Beach 


Flats, our very own Santa Cruz ghetto, wedged between the. 


Boardwalk, the San Lorenzo River, and Riverside Avenue. 

It is easy to avoid seeing the Beach Flats. However, the 
situation is disturbing enough for the Seaside Company 
(Santa Cruz Beach Boardwalk) to flatly state to the city 
council that they resent the neighboring slum, and that they 
would just as soon have the place leveled and redeveloped. 

They're not the only ones. All the federal programs in the 
world cannot reverse the present trend that is gradually 
moving the Beach Flats out of the range of the poor. When the 
city council adopted plans two years ago to improve the area, 
the interest of real estate speculators was stimulated. Since 
then, parcels in the previously-ignored area have changed 
hands more times than in the previous twenty years. The 
result was aptly described by Tony Souza, chairman of Beach 
Flats Neighborhood Association: “The people coming to 
invest here are short-term investors. They don’t make any 
improvements in the quality of the living spaces they 
purchase because they don’t want to wait around to pay off 
the mortgage and then make their money back. They do 
cosmetic work and then sell at a profit to another investor who 
raises the rent to make back his money. It’s a vicious circle. 
No way out.” 


All the federal programs in the 
world cannot reverse the present 
trend that is gradually moving the 
Beach Flats out of the range of the 
poor. 


I walked around a neighbor’s house. The exterior was 
worthy of envy. No wonder. Three successive paint jobs had 
been done by each of the past three owners. Meanwhile, the 
floor slanted down from the doorway because the foundation 
is sinking. Tony had gone underneath the house and pushed it 
back up with cement blocks at his own expense, but the floor 
kept sinking. A hole in the ceiling marked the place where a 
chair from the second floor had collapsed through the stucco 
when someone sat in it. No money had been spent on the 
structure of the house by any of the past three owners. The 
current occupant painted the interior at his own expense, but 
his rent has since been raised. The house I saw is one of the 
better ones in the Beach Flats. 

Even so, residents of the Beach Flats feel lucky compared 
to their low-income counterparts in other places. Puerto 
Ricans in New York have taken to splitting residences 
between three families. Each family has a right to use the joint 
flat eight hours of the day. 

The trouble in the Beach Flats goes back to the proposal of 
a bridge that was to cross the San Lorenzo River at Ocean 
Street, destroying: a number of residences and veering 
through the Béach Flats to the Boardwalk. While this initial 
plan sparked the interest of investors, it also mobilized the 
organization of the Beach Flats Neighbors, many of whom 
were to be dislocated (as they were mostly renters) without 
any compensation or new housing. Largely because of the 


efforts o: the Beach Flats Neighbors, the plan was defeated. 
The Beach Flats folks have made some advances. An area 
plan for the next three years includes a park, improved 


_ parking for :esidents (who are crowded out of their parking 


spaces by tourists), and better sanitation. Still, if present 
trends continue, the amenities of the area plan will be small 
pickings compared to the heartbreak and pressure of attempt- 
ing to relocate when the Beach Flats becomes middle-income 
and rich people’s housing. 

The owners of the Beach Flats houses are not what you 
might call concerned landlords. In fact, the great majority of 
them hire others to do whatever caretaking is needed, which 
in most cases is only collecting rent and informing residents 
when rent will be raised. 45 percent of the landowners live 
outside Santa Cruz County, another 35 percent live in the 
county but not in'the city, and 15 percent live in the city but 
not in Beach Flats. Slightly under five percent of the 
homeowners live in the flats. The 95 perceat are renters. This 
Statistic is rather overwhelming considering the average 


~ 50/S0 ratio of renters to owners in the city of Santa Cruz. 


The objective of liberal legislators, and the hope of the 
Beach Flats residents, is that more long-term investors can be 
encouraged, rather than speculators who see real estate as 
money instead of homes occupied by human beings. To 
residents, the difference is very real. Whereas long-term 
investors will see the property as their own and thus will not 
want to own property on which rats flourish and cracks in the 
wall abound, a short-term investor gets in and out of the 
market as quickly as possible with the maximum profits. 

The encouragement given to low-income long-term in- 
vestment housing seems foolhardy to pass up: under the 
Beach Flats Housing Rehabilitation Program loans of up to’ 
$50,000 at seven percent interest with a 15 year payback 
period would be available with a guarantee by the developer 
that 75 percent of the housing would be low income. So far 
interest in the program has been minimal. 

At present, there is no compensation or relocation provided 
if dislocation. occurs as. a result of provate investment. 
Apparently, plans for lush condominiums come and go with 
the seasons, but, as a short walk through Beach Flats will 
prove, the plans have never gotton off the ground. 

There is something of a Catch-22, or double bind, in this 
situation. The residents see their situation getting progressively 
worse, with no relief in sight, and feel willing and even 
pleased to accept concessions on the part of government in 
the form of simple neighborhood beautification, even when 
they know their problems lie much deeper. At the same time, 
they realize that these amenities will also make the area more 
hospitable to high-income developments. Liberal legislators 
want poor people to realize that they are on the same team, 
and so they feel obliged to push for laws allowing the points 
included in the aréa plan (park, etc.). But they also realize the 
regressive effect these measure have in the long run. 

It is interesting and also a bit comical to see the way the 
Beach Flats Neighborhood Association and the city interact. 
When the sewers flooded a few years ago, it got full press 
coverage, causing the city a good deal of embarrassment. 
Sewer problems in the Beach Flats are now dealt with 
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promptly. In a small way, they have the city government in 
the palm of their hand. 

But in a more important way, the situation in the Beach 
Flats is urgent for the residents involved, and alarms 
outsiders including public citizens. Gary Patton, member of 
the board of supervisors, has nothing to do with the Beach 
Flats through his job, but he stresses the importance of 
residential quality: maintaining the neighborhood structure 
without allowing areas to be dominated by commercial 
interests. Speaking of the Beach Flats area plan, Patton 
pointed out “the ambiguity of government aid—we upgrade 
the neighborhood for the poor people living there and the 
nicer we make it, the less chance there is that the poor people 
can afford it.” Tony Souza, a political activist in the ‘60s 
before it was fashionable, has more or less resigned himself to 
the eventual phasing out of low-cost housing in the Beach 
Flats, but in the meantime is not giving any of the 
development interests an easy time. Bruce Van Allen, Santa 
Cruz City Councilmember, looks to the future; the real hope 
for the Beach Flats residents lies in the city council elections 
next year. Two conservative seats and one liberal seat are up 
for reelection, and if two liberals win, the citizens of Beach 
Flats may find a few trends reversed. 


ATTENTION CITY ON A HILL JOB APPLICANTS 


Everyone who applied at Student Employment for City 
on a Hill production assistant or campus editor positions 
must come for a hiring interview this Friday (Nov. 21) at 3 


in the Stonehouse (base of the University near the Child |: 


Care Center and Barn Theatre). Production assistant | 
applicants should bring samples of their work (photos, 
drawings and paintings, graphic design, publications be 
and display ads done). Applicants for campus editor - 


should bring writing samples (newspaper Clips or typed ' 
research papers). Because interviews are done individ- “ ~~ = 
ually, bring a book and be prepared to wait. 
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School noise 


_by Eiji Suzuki 


Zoning ordinances tend to be one of the least interesting 
aspects of city government. Nevertheless, a capacity crowd 
« packed the chambers of the Santa Cruz City Council at a 
special session on Veterans Day, in order to hear the 
complaints of neighborhood residents about a day care 
nursery violating the city’s noise regulations. 

On first seeing the size of the crowd, Councilmember John 
Mahaney joked, “It's against the law to have this many 
people in here.”’ But since there was no other place available 
for the council to adjourn to, the hearing went on, with a large 
crowd gathered outside of the chamber doors and windows 
trying to hear what was going on inside. 

The neighborhood complaints were directed against the 
Sunshine Christian School, a day care nursery located 
behind and operated by the Christian Life Center on Mission 
Street. The neighbors had complained for months about the 
noise resulting from the kids playing and from car doors 
slamming as the children were being dropped off in the 
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number of kids at the school be reduced trom 40 to 30, and 
that no more than 10 at a time be allowed in the playground. 
But after people complained that 10 children would be forced 
out as a result, he changed that requirement of his motion. 

The motion was opposed primarily by Councilmembers 
Edler and Mahaney, who argued that the nursery should be 
allowed to decide for themselves how they wanted to handle 
the problem and that it was not the job of the city council to 
engineer a plan. Mahaney said that when there were noise 
problems at Wrigleys, the factory was merely given 90 days 
and told to mitigate the problems. 

Edler pointed out some absurdities in the proposal, noting 
that if the nursery directors wanted to take 25 kids out on the 
lawn and read them a story, they would be violating the law. 
He said that the problem was simply that “kids make noise,” 
and that the solution was to keep them quiet. However, the 
other councilmembers argued that keeping 40 pre-school age 
kids from making noise would be almost impossible. 

Councilmember Michael Rotkin also pointed out an 
absurdity in the proposal, but voted for it anyway. Rotkin 
asked. “Are you going to have the kids play for a shorter 
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“Edler said that the problem was simply that 
‘kids make noise,’ and that the solution was to keep them quiet.” 


ir el 


mornings. 

The zoning commission had ruled that the nursery could 
continue to operate if a sound wall was constructed to diffuse 
the noise. The neighbors, however, wanted the school to 
“cease and desist” operations, in compliance with city 
ordinances, until the noise problems were taken care of. 

Many supporters of the school argued that the sound wall 
was the best answer, since closing down the school would 
have a detrimental effect on many families. However, the 
neighbors argued that even if the wall was built, it would 
reduce noise only at ground level. Since many Gf the houses in 
the neighborhood are two-story, the neighbors argied that 
another solution was needed. William Robinson, one of the 
leaders of the neighborhood group. remarked, “I'd hate to 
have to pass a hat and hire a lawyer.” implying that if 
necessary. the neighborhood would look to the courts for 
help. And referring to the large CLC turnout, he 
added." You can see the kind of pressure the neighborhood 
faces from the church.” 

As a result, the council was forced to try to find some sort of 
compromise. Councilmember Burt Muhly proposed that the 


period of time, or are you just going to have a lower level of 
noise stretched out over a longer period of time?” 

He added that allowing the noise to continue would be a 
bad precedent for neighborhoods. He said that the effect of 
institutions, whether private industry, education, or govern 
ment, on neighborhoods should be taken into consideration 
and that if something that UCSC did have a bad impact on a 
neighborhood, he would fight it. 

Councilmember Bruce Van Allen echoed this viewpoint. 
“On the street where I live there are two sources of noise. 
Both are music to my ears, the birds singing in the pine trees 
and the children playing in the street.” he said. “But just 
because the school does good work doesn't mean we should 
overlook the fact that a neighborhood is being impacted by an 
institution,” 

Van Allen also pointed out that although many people 
there expressed an interest in child care, such large crowds 
never attended the public hearings held on that subject. 

By a vote of 5-2. the city council approved Muhly’s motion 
and gave the school 90 days to mitigate the noise problems by 
following the new ordinances. 
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Dueling 


hospitals 


by Jim Greenberg 


Just imagine that you have had a serious medical emer- 
gency and need to get to a hospital. After dialing 911, the 
paramedics arrive and, after lifting you into the ambulance, 
they inform you that you will be treated at Community 
Hospital because Dominican Hospital is full. Despite the 
fact that both hospitals supposedly serve all residents in north 


Santa Cruz county, you find that you aren’t able to choose at 


which hospital you'll receive treatment. 
This isn’t an imagined situation for many people in the 


county who are faced with medical emergencies. The right to F 
choose one’s own hospital is currently a hotly debated subject 


between Dominican and Community Hospitals, and when 
the discussion finally simmers down, both parties agree that 
they would like to see freedom of choice for hospital patients. 
But the term ‘freedom of choice” means different things to 
the different hospitals. 

Over the last five years, Dominican Hospital has been 


operating in excess of a 95 percent occupancy rate. Ever & 


Ihe proposed | 1 4-bed expansion will cost approximately 
$14 million. Although a new wing will be constructed if the 
expansion is approved, no additional medical-surgical beds 
will be licensed in the county. Dominican has made a deal. 
with the county to include in their expansion plans an 
inpatient psychiatric unit, a skilled nursing facility and 
respcusioility for the county’s indigent care if the County 
agrees tc give Dominican the 47 licensed medical-surgical 
beds not being used at Community. The County has agreed to 
this plan and now Dominican is waiting for a green light from 
the state agency. 

Within the last month, Dominican has passed the first two 
steps toward approval of its expansion request. In late 
October, the MHSA held a public hearing.at Dominican’s 
request and, after heated discussions and an outpouring of 
support for Dominican, the panel recommended that the 
request be approved. Of the 8 criteria needed for the panel to 
recommend approval, one criterion was not met: there is 
already an overabundance of licensed beds in the county and, 
by expanding, Dominican would be contributing to the 
excess. But through a ‘‘special justification”’ clause, the panel 
managed to skirt the unmet criterion and justify the proposed 
expansion. 

Wanda House, Certificate of Need Analyst for the 


since it moved into its present facility on Soquel Avenue, [i 


north county ceased to exist as a one-hospital area and 
Dominican began to encroach upon medical terrain previous- 


ly in the surgical glove of Community Hospital, located on & 


Frederick Street. 

Dominican’s large new facility was seen as an asset to the 
quality of health care in the county. Because it offered 
specialized medical care previously non-existent in north 
county, doctors moved their offices closer to the medical 
complex. Over the years, Dominican has received plenty of 
exposure and a very fine reputation. But while Dominican 
has occupied the center spotlight, Community Hospital's 
profile and occupancy have remained comparatively low. 

Two years ago, American Medical International (AMI), a 
nationwide health care corporation which owns hospitals and 
medical support services, purchased Community Hospital 
from its original owner and builder, H.A. Sundean. Over the 
last two years, the occupancy rate has grown from 20 percent 
to 35 percent. Richard Swanson, director of Community and 
Hospital Relations at Community, thinks that Dominican 
overshadows Community. He believes that ‘by building 
awareness of the hospital you can build occupancy.”” 

Low awareness of Community Hospital combined with 
Dominican’s glowing reputation, has led to Dominican’s 
attempt to solve the problem through a “certificate of 
need” request to expand its facility. After having the CON 
request refused by the Mid-Coast Health Systems Agency a 
few years ago. Dominican recently filed another request 
which has been recommended for approval by the MHSA 
and sent to the office of Statewide Health Planning and Deve- 
lopment Agency for ultimate approval. 
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and newest in music and 
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Dominican Hospital 


MHISA, explained that “freedom of choice is the big issue. 
The panel based its meaning of need more on methodology. 
The public’s need for beds is the public’s need to have a 
choice in hospitals.” 

Frank McGovern, Community Relations Director for 
Dominican, justified the expansion because Community has 
previously not cooperated with the county or Dominican to 
correct the health care situation in the county. 

The only cooperative step that Community made is to 
offer shared services and those were all services at which they 
make a profit. We could give those services for a cheaper 
price.” McGovern also stated that ‘it is important that 
people have a choice as to which hospital they want to go.”” 

One major topic of debate surrounding this whole affair has 
been the $14 million cost of the expansion and whether or not 
this cost will be passed on to the county’s health care 
consumers. Swanson is very suspicious of the effect that the 
expansion will have on the cost of health care for county 
residents. ‘Our defense is asking who is going to pay for this 
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Santa Cruz's only Famtly Sauna in the true Finnish tradition 
Discover the joy of family bathing in a quiet. relaxed atmosphere 


320-C Cedar Street 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 
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$14 million expense.” 

McGovern responds, ‘‘We propose to raise $2 million 
through fundraising and the rest will be attained through 
private capital, including tax-deductible bonds and loans. 
The-cost of the expansion will be passed on to the consumer. 
At the most there will be a 4 percent increase in the cost of our 
services.” : 

Despite the recommendation for approval by the MHSA, 
Community has maintained strong opposition to Dominican’s 
plans. In an effort to polish up its image, it recently enclosed a 
“Community Newsletter” in the Santa Cruz Sentinel in- 
forming county residents of services it offers. The center of 
the newsletter was a lengthy protest against Dominican’s 
request to expand, Community has also begun to refurbish its 
appearance, rebuild a new emergency room and offer new 
medical services previously available only at Dominican. 

Community’s main argument is not that there shouldn’t be 
freedom of choice for hospital patients, but that if Dominican 
receives approval for its request, the future of Community 
Hospital will be uncertain. If Community is forced to pack its 
bags and leave, Santa Cruz will surely become a one hospital 
town and freedom of choice will not exist. 

However, McGovern believes that even if the Dominican 
expansion is approved, “all new growth will go to Community 


photo by Richard Ozer 


Hospital before the wing is built. Community will probably 
reach a 60 percent to 70 percent occupancy rate.’ He 
continues, “If people vacate Community Hospital after the 
wing is built, then serious questions will have to be asked. But 
they won’t vacate the ital.” 

Amidst this barrage of arguments on both sides, doctors 
stand in the middle, referring patients to the two hospitals. It 
is the opinion of one doctor that * Dominican and Community 
are both excellent hospitals, the philosophy is what is wrong. 
The feeling among the doctors is that there is not a crying 
need to expand Dominican, but those of us who believe in the 
iree enterprise system feel that Dominican has a right to 
expand.” ' 

Furthermore he believed that “the reason that we have 
excellent health care is because of the competitive system. 
Take competition out and you won't have excellent health 
care. Once you adopt the philosophy that government has the 
right to regulate the health care industry then you are headed 
toward a fascist society.” 
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by Barbara Banfield 


During the next few months a committee will be meeting to 
decide the future of the restaurant site now occupied by the 
Whole Earth. If this committee reaches the conclusion that 
another type of restaurant would be more appropriate to the 
campus community, then the Whole Earth will have to pack 
up its pots and pans after 10 years at UCSC and make way for 
a new restaurant. 

The impetus for these meetings on the Whole Earth came 
from a law passed in 1978 which stipulates that any contract 
the University of California has with a.private buseness must 
be opened to competitive bidding at least every five years. 
Since the current Whole Earth contract was negotiated in 
June, 1976, almost five years ago, the university is now 
preparing to accept bids for the food service concession at 
that site. 

The Whole Earth Restaurant Committee has been formed 
to assist the university in this biddding process. Its voting 
members include four students, Laura Gilensek, Jessica 
Goldberger, Mary Mason and Mary Ann Stratton; Natural 
Sciences secretary Marie McCullough; Chemistry professor 
Roger Anderson; and Crown Bursar Don Van Den Berg, 
who is the committee’s chairman. In addition to these 
voting members, Purchasing Manager Burt Bailey and 
Business Services Manager Lamont Royer serve on the 
committee in an advisory capacity. Physics professor Dave 
Dorfan serves as a liaison between the committee and the 
college provosts. 

The tasks of this committee, as laid out by Student Affairs 
Business Officer Bruce Moore, are to “determine the type of 
food that should be served in the space currently occupied by 
the Whole Earth Restaurant: prepare the competitive bidding 
specifications; and evaluate the bids and advise the Purchas- 


‘ ing Department” of their choice. In short, the committee will 


specify what type of restaurant the university will contract 
and then choose one from those restaurants that submit bids. 

At this time tt is not clear who will submit bids for the 
Whole Earth site. The university has not vet advertised for 
bidders. but will be doing so in the coming months. “his was 
explained by Van Den Berg, who also noted that “pew, 1e who 
recently bid on food service on campus will be contacted and 
invited to bid.” 

Dennis Collins, a Whole Earth employee. says “the 
restaurant has definite plans to submit a bid. We feel like we 
enjoy the support ofa large number of people on campus. The 
growth of our business supports this. Just since the lease issue 
was first raised in April of “79 business has tripled.” 

But the bidding specifications decided upon by the commit 
tec may cut the Whole Earth out of the picture because of the 


restaurant's commitment to natural foods. As committce 
chairman Van Den Bery explained it, “if the Whole Earth 
remains adamant about not serving meat, and if the committee 
decided meat should be one of the items on the menu, then 
this may mean de facto that the Whole Earth won't be a 
bidder.” 

The issue of meat at the Whole Earth is not a new onc. In 
1974 the restaurant began to serve pastrami sandwiches, 
recalls Carol Teachout, a former employee of the restaurant. 
However, because of objections raised by employees and 
customers, this item was dropped from the menu. ** People felt 
that it just didn’t complement the menu, which was natural,” 
Teachout added. 

The issue of meat was again raised in 1978, when the 
Whole Earth had to renew its lease. At that time over 2,000 
customers signed a petition in support of the restaurant. 
explained Whole Earth employee Bill Stapleton, who thought 
that this indicated a considerable number of people on 
campus are satisfied with the primarily vegetarian menu. 

But a student on the committee feels “the attitudes on 
campus are changing a lot,”’ and that the issue of meat must be 
examined in light of these changing attitudes. 

Van Den Berg agrees that attitudes on campus are 
changing and that a restaurant which does not serve red meat 
may not be meeting the needs of the campus community. As 
he sees it, “the Whole Earth site is the one central facility on 
campus which is not college-oriented so it should serve the 
needs of the entire campus community...the needs of students, 
faculty and staff, and even visitors to the campus.” 

It is likely that the committee will draw up and circulate a 
questionnaire in order to determine what the food preferences 
on campus are. The committee members hope that this will 
enable them to specify what type of food should be offered at 
the site. 

The type of food to be served is not the only aspect of 
food service the committee intends to examine. One student 
on the committee feels that it is important to make it clear in 
the bid specifications that a detinite percentage of the staff of 
any restaurant contracted with the university should be 
UCSC students. Another committee member feels that it 1s 
important that the bid specifications set wage guidelines. 

Employees of the Whole Earth, which operates as a 
collective, hope that the committee will consider the restaur 
ant’s status as that of a non-profit corporation. The restaurant 
received this status from the Internal Revenus Service 
because of its promotion of “cultural, educational and 
charitable projects.” Collins explains that the restaurant lives 
up to these stated purposes through, for example. “opening 
the restaurant to Gary Patton for his constituency meetings. 
having poetry readings, publishing recipes and training stu 
dents in restaurant skills.” 


UC’s Contribution 


to doomsday 


xUS DEFENSE 


by Kim Hughes 


While students at UCSC pursue high academic ideals in 
their ivory tower atop the hill, UC Regents and President 
Saxon mull over management of the labs where every nuclear 
weapon in the US arsenal has been conceived. 

The University of California operates the Lawrence 
Livermore Lab and the Los Alamos Lab under contracts with 
the US government. The contracts with Lawrence Livermore 
and Los Alamos labs, which are renewable every five years, 
date back to 1952 and 1943. 

Although UC manages the labs with a $600 million annual 
grant from the government, the University has no influence 
over the nature of research done in the labs. Three separate 
reports made to Saxon’s office since 1970 have recom- 
mended tighter University control over lab research. A report 
by the Zinner Committee in 1970 complained that the 
University was acting as “a benevolent absentee landlord 
allowing the labs a delightful autonomy bordering on licentious.”” 

Despite these accusations, it has taken !0 years for the 
University to hold serious discussions about the formation of 
an oversight committee. This committee would report on 
activities and research done in the labs. On November 21 and 
22, Governor Brown and President Saxon will debate in San 
Francisco on the establishment of such a committee. The 
meeting will be at 55 Laguna Street in the Extension Center. 

Brown and Saxon are expected to reach a compromise on 
the guidelines of an oversight committee. Brown, who favors 
severing UC ties with the labs, says, “We're having a hard 
enough time making a great university, let alone trying to take 
on world nuclear issues.” 

Brown has proposed a committee that would include 
regents and outside members. This committee would explore 
the possibilities of converting the labs to peaceful research 
rather than having labs that invent atomic arsenal. Critics say 
that lab officials’ interests and inventions are perpetuating the 
arms race. 

Lab officials conducted strong lobbying efforts to convince 
the defense community to develop the neutron bomb, accord- 
ing to the San Francisco Chronicle. And lab directors have 
opposed ratification of the SALT Treaty. 

The lack of control exercised over lab research is exem- 
plified by a former SALT negotiator and associate lab 
director, who said that a recent emphasis on tactical nuclear 
weapons is a result of the lab’s own work. 

Despite these conflicts of interest, Saxon maintains that 
the labs are “healthy vibrant institutions.’ He says, “it would 
be inappropriate to imagine that the Board of Regents is 
unilaterally going to determine the foreign policy of the 
United States.” But Saxon has succumbed to 10 years of 
pressure and has finally drawn up his proposal for an 
oversight committee. 

Saxon’s proposal would not significantly alter UC's 
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present role in lab management, according to Jayne Madamba, 
a spokeswoman for the UC student lobby. Saxon calls for 
strengthening of presidential and regental involvement in lab 
policy, but policy is already determined by Saxon and the 
Regents in conjunction with the Departments of Defense and 
Energy. 

Saxon also proposed that the committee report directly to 
his office. Currently, however, all reports made on the labs 
are submitted to Saxon’s office. These reports tend to be 
overlooked, ignored or censored, according to Madamba. 

Madamba says the student lobby has unsuccessfully 
proposed a conversion policy to Saxon and the Regents for 
four years. A conversion policy would include peaceful 
research, such as improvement of nuclear fusion technology. 

Although UC is finally acting on the Gerberding and 
Zinner Committee’s recommendation to establish an over- 
sight committee, it still disregards critics’ complaints about 
the Livermore Lab’s location. Lawrence Livermore is situ- 
ated on 13 earthquake faults, four of which are active. Six to 
eight hundred pounds of plutonium are stored above those 
faults. 

Plutonium is used as nuclear fuel in atomic bombs. 
Exposure to the most minute particle of plutonium causes 
cancer and genetic defects. A UCSC physicist, Dr. James 
Bruen, says the labs housing 100 pounds of that plutonium 
couldn’t withstand the “maximum credible earthquake.” 

A minor earthquake in January caused $3 million damage 

the lab and leakage of 300 gallons of radioactive water. 
Aquaducts providing drinking water to the Bay Area run near 
the lab. 

Two more accidents that occurred last April resulted in 
escape of cancerous plutonium dust. John W. Gofman, a 
former associate lab director, said the labs pose a serious 
danger to 4.5 million people in the San Francisco Bay area. 

Not only is the lab dangerous to Bay Area residents, it also 
poses a health hazard to its employees. At Lawrence 
Livermore Lab, 13 employees have contracted’ malignant 
melanoma. a skin cancer, over the past decade. Four workers 
have died from melanoma and lab personnel are five times 
more likely to develop melanoma than people in the sur- 
rounding community. 

Despite these hazards, UC continues its controversial role 
in managing the labs. According to the Gerberding and 
Zinner reports. the University does not concern itself 
thoroughly enough with managing the labs. Saxon has even 
acknowledged that policy. direction comes from the govern- 
ment. He said it would be “insane for the University to argue 
about building neutron bombs” according to the College 
Press Service. ; 

Regardless of Saxon’s opinion about the extent of control 
the University should have over the labs, he will discuss the 
possibilities and duties of an oversight committee with Brown 
on November 21 and 22. Saxon is expected to announce the 
guidelines for the committee on Friday. November 28. 
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Work “fare” to whom? 


by Eiji Suzuki 


Santa Cruz County has applied to the US Department of 
Agriculture’s Department of Labor for inclusion in their food 
stamp workfare demonstration project. The USDA/DOL 
has been trying the program experimentally in seven localities 
across the country and will expand it to 14 this year. Under 
workfare, able-bodied food stamp recipients will be given 
entry level positions with non-profit and public agencies to 
work, off their allotment of food stamps. 

The program has created considerable controversy in the 
past year. Proponents have called it the “welfare reform of 
the decade” and critics have labeled the plan “‘a financial 
disaster.” 

The program was first brought to the attention of the board 
of supervisors by the county’s Social Services director, 
David Singleton, last September. At that time the board 
showed little interest in the program after learning that, in San 
Diego County, only 23 out of the 357 eligible for workfare 
actually reported to their worksites. This was especially 
discouraging in the light of the high cost of the program, over 
$200,000. 

However, after learning that 93 of those eligible in San 
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Diego chose not to reapply for food stamps after workfare 
was initiated, the board decided to apply for the program by a 
3-1 vote. 

Supervisor Gary Patton objected to the high cost of the 
program, but supervisor Marilyn Liddicoat said that not all 
programs should be viewed from a cost-effective viewpoint, 
arguing that programs, like prisons, do not bring cost- 
effective results. 

In Santa Cruz County, there are approximately 4500 


- households receiving food stamps at a cost of about $450,000 


per month. Many in the community who oppose the food 
stamp program itself, believe that the system is being abused 
(in the words of the board majority) by a “voluntary poor 
population,” who have “‘no permanent place of residence 
within the county but choose instead to live on the beach and 
in state parks.” The primary motivation behind the board’s 
decision to apply for the program was to get rid of many of 
these unemployed people, by getting them either to work or to 
move to another county. 

Under this program, people who are unable to find work 
after 30 days will be required to take jobs at $3.20 an hour for 
the remainder of their certification period. Failure to do so 
would result in a suspension of food stamp benefits for one 
month, and for every successive month that employment is 
turned down. 
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According to Social Services director David Singleton, the 
number of people who would be eligible for workfare in Santa 
Cruz County would be between 305 and 400. But if the 
program has the same results as it did in San Diego, the actual 
jobs would number about 25. These jobs would involve about 
20 hours of work each month. 

The major criticism that has been leveled against the 
project has been its cost. According to the proposed workfare 
budget for Santa Cruz, the cost of administration would reach 
$232,000. This amount, which does not include the cost of 
food stamps, would be split by the county and the federal 
government, with each paying about $116,000. 

Karen Geiford, a staff member at Welfare Legal Assistance, 
called the program unique. “I believe this is an unprecedented 
program,” she said. “I don’t know of any place that says 
you’ll have to do such and such and we’ll find it for you.” 

Geiford, who describes herself as skeptical, says, ““On the 
face it’s supposed to be a decent looking thing, but I think it’s 
going to be a dead end. I don’t think they’re going to give us 
$116,000 worth of service.” 

In addition, she said that although the program is supposed 
to provide some sort of job training, the current attitude of 
supervisors reflected little more than class bias and a desire to 
use hard-line methods of getting rid of people who are non- 
conformists. 

“If they’re not going to use traditional forms of assessment, 
then there might be something else. There’s a certain segment 
of Santa Cruz, the very very very conservative, especially 
people who have an investment that they think they’re going 
to lose if they have ‘undesireables’ hanging around, who think 
this is going to be worth $116,000.” 
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A journey 
through 
EI Salvador 


by Dana Priest 


Sister Sandra Price brought back more than ugly memories 
from her trip to El Salvador. She brought back more than 
gruesome close-up photographs of mutilated bodies. She 
brought back more than cassettes scratched with the voices of 
defiant villagers. 

With everything else, Sister Price, a Catholic nun from San 
Jose, brought back first hand knowledge that the Junta in 
power is not a moderate force trying to keep peace as the 
United States Government has claimed. 

“It is a war between the government and the people.” said 
Price last week during a slide show presentation in Classroom 
Unit |. “I saw no indication that there was any popular 
support for the Junta.” And yet there is US support for the 
regime, she said. : 

“We're setting up another Vietnam. Everyone waited for 
death. You could feel the anxiety in the air. There would be 
dead people in the mud on the roads,”* she said comparing the 
rural massacres she saw to the genocide of Vietnamese 
civilians during the war. 

‘Listening to people talk about the massacre of children 
was the hardest thing. The government troops kill the children 
because they say they will grow up and be subversives, she 
said. 

Price and two colleagues, freelance journalist Estella 
Ampuero and Eileen Percell, a social worker, went to El 
Salvador in August on a fact-finding mission for the San 
Francisco Archdiocese’s Commission for Social Justice. 

During the trip Price met with the Salvadorean Legal Aid 
Office, the Federation of Teachers, the Farmworkers Union, 
the Slumdwellers Union, doctors, lawyers, students, religious 
groups and peasants. 

Although she was unable to confirm the presence of US 
military advisers, she said that she had “talked to a number of 
people who had seen tall, blond, blue-eyed men in the 
operations who did not speak Spanish but directed the troops 
by signs.” fs 

The State Department denied her allegations made in 
August just after her return. But on October 7 The Washington 
Post reported that 250 Salvadorean military officers are 
being trained at US bases in the Panama Canal Zone. They 
are learning how to arrest people “while observing human 
rights,” the article said. 

“The only reason that the government is in power today,” 
said Price, “is because of US money.” 

The late Archbishop Oscar Arnulfo Romero of San 
Salvador, the nation’s capital, made similar conclusions. Ina 
letter sent to President Carter in March 1979 Romero wrote: 
“The contribution of your government, rather than bringing 
about a greater justice and peace in El Salvador, will without 
a doubt sharpen the repression.” One month later Romero 
was assassinated by the ‘death squad,” a paramilitary right- 
wing organization. } 

Two days after his death the US House Subcommittee on 
Foreign Operations approved a 5.7 million in “security 
assistance” to El Salvador. In addition to the $60 million in 


One of the 800 “refugees” at a San Salvadorean camp. She shared a roof (no walls) 
and a cement floor with other women and children afraid to return to their homes. 


“economic assistance” the US sent this year, another $5.5 
million is on the agenda for 1981. This money is earmarked 
for so called defensive equipment such as flak jackets, tear 
gas and communications equipment 

Several sources, including Price and Ampuero, have 
identified the primary weaponry used by the junta as Israeli 
made. 

El Salvador, a nation of five million, has been ruled by 
military regimes since 1932. The last regime, that of General 
Carlos Humberto Romero, was toppled last year and re- 
placed by a military-civilian junta which the US government 
regards as a moderate alternative between rightists already 
active as the “death squads” and leftists such as the 
Sandinistas in Nicaragua. 

Eight thousand people have been killed in political violence 
under the moderate regime so far this year. 

Three reporters, on Mexican and two Salvadoreans have 
been assassinated. Other journalists, even some as well 
known as The New York Times Latin American corre- 
spondent Alan Riding, have simply been told they will be 
killed if they enter the country. 

In October the executive director and an official spokes- 
person for El Salvador’s Human Rights Commission were 
found shot to death. This action prompted Amnesty Inter- 
national (AI) to break with their traditionally non-political 
stance. In two telegrams to Secretary of State Edmund 
Muskie, AI asked for the denial of further US military aid to 
the Central American country. 

“It was becoming increasingly hard for Amnesty to ignore 
the fact that the repression in El Salvador was connected to 
the fact that the US was sending military aid,” said Al 
spokesperson Scott Harrison. “The intent of our telegrams 
was to inform the (the government) that members of the 
Human Rights Commission in El Salvador were being 
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systematically bumped off,” said Harrison. 

The systematic destruction of Salvadorean villages was a 
common sight on the trip. As a result the women are 
vehement about refuting claims that peasants simply are 
“caught in cross-fire between left and right,” as the State 
Department has stated. 

“We visited two villages that had had military operations 
recently,” said Ampuero, who split from Price early in the 
trip and remained in the country six weeks. “They had 
dragged out four men, cut their eyes out, castrated them and 
then cut their throats. The National Guard had promised to 
come back the next day and kill anyone who stayed in the 
village.” 

In one village attacked by the “death squad” Shortly before 
Price’s arrival, ail the families had moved in together out of 
fear, she said. 

‘Nine of their men had been taken out, their eyes cut out 
and then they were cut up. 

‘Everyday there were dead bodies,” she said. ‘People are 
tortured, dismembered, machetes are used a lot. They throw 
acid on their faces, they take people's skin off.” 

While she was visiting a refugee camp, three children and a 
pregnant woman were killed. The woman's unborn child was 
cut from her stomach and cut into pieces, she said. 

The refugee camps, which house young children and 
women driven from the mountains, lack food and medical 
care, said Price. The typical daily diet is two tortillas, beans 
and rice. The camps are not recognized under international 
law because the United Nations has not vet declared a state 
of civil war in the country. 

“Till this day there are times when I sit down and just start 
crying,” said Ampuero. “It'll be with me all my life. Its so 
painful to see the US prolong the situation. If they pulled their 
money out the government would collapse. 
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SITTING SHIVER: As you sit shivering in your house, 
wrapped to the teeth in blankets, attempting to thaw 
your numb feet, you dare not turn on the gas 
heater for fear of going bankrupt. Fear not 
because an answer to your trouble is in sight. 
According to firewood lot owner, Mort 
MacLeod, the soaring price of oil and electri- 
city are making more people wise to the 
practicality of burning wood fires in an effort 
not to be left out in the cold. 

In 1977, MacLeod began selling firewood 
from his ranch south of Gilroy. Sales have 
doubled each year since and now his wood is 
being sold by two major grocery chains 
throughout Northern California. 

While burning a wood fire may provide an 
element of romance in your life and a sub- 
stantial amount of heat to stop you teeth from 
chattering, MacLeod believes that wood 
alone will not offer savings over the cost of oil 
and electricity. 

‘The savings come when you buy a cord at 
the ranch and then burn the wood with coal. 
Coal burns four times as long as wood and 
has twice the BTU (British Thermal Unit) 
value as wood.” 

“Its going to parallel the demand in other 
fuels. As oil and electricity rise in price, so 
will the use of wood.” 


WATSONVILLE “MALLED": A new Watsonville 
shopping center is in the making. A use 
permit has already been approved but the 
planned shopping center was delayed last 
week when the city council failed to approve 
the project’s Environmental Impact Report. 
Following three hours of public testimony by 
opponents of the shopping center, the city 
_ council could not raise the four votes neces- 
sary to either approve or deny the project. 

Mario Carabarin of the Latino Chamber of 
Commerce, Ken Miller, chairperson of the 
Central Business Improvement District, and 
Chuck Rowe of the Watsonville Area Devel- 
opment Corporation, all objected to the 
proposed shopping center, to be located in 
the outlying area, while the downtown area of 
Watsonville is left to deteriorate. 

Miller urged the council to postpone the 
project which he called ° ‘gargantuan’ “until a 
plan for downtown redevelopment is drawn 
up. 

The major reservations concern the En- 
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—the usual suspects 


vironmental Impact Report which includes 
mention of possible traffic problems which 
would be created by the shopping center, it 
economic impact on the city, the effect of 
waste water on the city’s already overloaded 
sewer lines, and the vagueness of the infor- 
mation about the retail businesses planned 
for the shopping center. 


“SOAKED” ON WATER ISSUE: Santa Cruz City 
Councilmember John Mahaney made a 
motion to sell the city’s surplus water to the 
Soquel Creek Water District at the council 
meeting on November 11, but none of the 
other councilmembers wanted to listen to 
him. 

Mahaney’s motion for a one-time only sale 
which would allow the District to replenish 
its badly depleted underground aquifers not 
only failed to get a second, but was tabled by 
a 5-2 vote. 

The main reason for the council's disin- 
terest was in order to delay any decision on 
water sales until the county board of super- 
visors made their decision on the O’Neill 
ranch, a proposed development of between 
242-468 units lying within the Soquel Dis- 
trict. which is now considering a moratorium 
on new hookups. 

As a result, the city’s surplus water can 
c ntinue to be seen flowing into the San 
Lorenzo River at pumping stations located at 
Broadway Street and Riverside Avenue. 


RECOUNT TIME: “There are some indications 
of ballots being cast in the names of people 
who are deceased,” said Eric Seastrand as he 
explained his reasons for deciding to ask for a 
recount. 

The Republican Candidate for the 17th 
district seat in the California State Senate 
says that he is especially interested in the 
Santa Cruz County vote where he lost to 
Democrat Henry Mello by about 15,000 
votes. 

The 17th district includes Santa Cruz, 
Monterey, San Luis Obispo, and Santa 
Barbara Counties. In that race, Mello de- 
feated his opponent by only 834 votes out of 
a quarter-million cast. 

The cost of the recount should exceed 
$6,000, but Seastrand says that it will be 
covered by his campaign funds. 
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PIZZA & PASTA 


Authentic Sicilian Square Pizza 
2415 Mission Street 423-9010 


Unwind after a hard week— 


FRIDAYS 4:30 - 6:30 


STEAMPACKET traditional Irish music 


Chilled pitchers $1.75 © Complimentary munchies 
ENCHILADA VERDE DINNER with rice and beans — $3.50 
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RESTAURANT 


=" Located next to Bay Tree Book Store: 
HOURS: Weekdays 7 am-10 pm Weekends 9 am- -10 pm 
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| All the sports 


you ever 
wanted | 


by Peter Gavin 


Ogy, Ogy, Ogy-Ooy, Ooy, Ooy. Get that» bloody back, 
Lads. This was the kind of vernacular spoken by the Calgary 
Hornets from Alberta, Canada on November 12 when they 
took on UCSC’s rugby team. The Hornets were on a 10-day 
tour of California, playing rugby by day and drinking beer by 
night (and sometimes by day, too). 

For those of you who know as much about Rugby as I did 
before watching, this might interest you. The thing that 
impressed me the most.was that here were a group of guys 
(both the Banana Slugs and the Hornets ), who were playing a 
game because they truly loved it. The average age of the 
Hornets player is 30; these are working people who leave 
their jobs and family to play rugby. There are no professional 
rugby teams, only clubs that tour, using their own funds for 
traveling expenses. After talking with the players, I learned 
that they are thankful that there is no money in the game. 
They feel that would ruin it. 

It’s a hard game, where 30 people (15 on a team) run up 
and down the field like madmen chasing a pigskin. When a 
team gains possession of the ball, one player can either run 


- with the ball or pass it to a team member, as long as the pass is 


to the rear. The object is to bring the ball across the other 
team’s goal line and lay it down with some force. This is 
called a try and earns the team four points and a chance to 
kick the ball through the uprights. If successful, this is worth 
two more points. A team can also score when there is a major 
infraction of the rules (like a high tackle), causing a penalty 
kick worth three points. Players wear no pads and can tackle 
others only above the waist, but blocking is not allowed. 


There were two. games played Wednesday. The first, 
UCSC against the Hornet's second-string squad, was a 
strange game. The Hornets controlled the ball for most of the 
two 40-minute halves. However, the Slugs took advantage of: 
the pigskin when they gained possession, and when the time 
was up, the Slugs had 10 and the Hornets noné. It was a great 
win for UCSC, playing with a relatively new team after most 
of the old players graduated. Peter Blake was responsible for 
the first try, on a play where he showed his amazing speed and 


.took the ball in. The second try came when Terry O'Neil got 


the ball and ran over 80 yards for the score; an incredible 
effort, considering that he had to avoid 15 screaming 
Canadians. Greg Rutter made the conversion kick to give 
UCSC 10 points. Jeff Tabor, Tom Shaver, and Chris Gaddis 


also deserve credit for a well-played game. 


The Slug’s pre-season record is no’ 1-1, after an unfortun- 
ate loss to the San Jose Seahawks. This Saturday, the Slugs 
are hosting a tournament on the east field, and I would highly 
recommend that you come and give support. 


In the second game, the Hornet's first-string team played | 


the Santa Cruz city team, the Rebels. The Rebels are 
composed mainly of UCSC alumni who played on last year’s 
team. In this match the Hornets showed their skill, romping 
over the Rebels 22-4. 


Volleyball 


Saturday, the women’s Volleyball team went to Oakland to 
play in the Redwood Coast Conference tournament. The 


other teams probably. hoped that the Banana Slugs would d 


never show up, because they beat every team they played. 
There were eight teams in the tourney; two pools of four. We 
were undefeated in our pool, breezing by Bethany Bible 
College, Mills College, and San Jose Bible College. In the 
semi-finals the Slugs beat Dominican College, to move into 
the finals where they faced Bethany Bible again. Once more, 
the Banana Slugs were victorious, garnering the tournament 
title. Captain Anna Buzan played an outstanding game at the 
setter position, while the opposing team had to run every time 
that Jhona Vint got to spike the ball. Tina Kaempf showed her 
excellent defensive skill, coming up with crucial saves and 
blocks throughout the tournament. 

Coach Corinne Peh feels that her team is playing quite well 
now, after a slow start. The Slugs, who are leading their 
league, are composed mostly of freshpeople and sophomores. 
Peh anticipates an even better season’ next year with this 
young team. They end their season with the last Redwood 
Coast Conference Tournament here on December 6. 


Soccer 


The men’s soccer team added one more victory to their 
outstanding record on Wednesday, November 5, with a win 
over Notre Dame. Notre Dame, coming off an impressive 
win over Sonoma State, was expected to be tough. However, 
the Banana Slugs crawled all over them, 3-1, in a game that 
should have been 7-1. - 

The unity and cohesiveness that coach Dave Hoban values 


Photo by Karin Victoria 
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so much were very evident in this win. It takes a long time and 
a lot of work to get a team to work well together, and the Slugs 
demonstrated their talent at doing this on Wednesday. 
Hoban feels that his team is playing very well right now, but 
thinks they can still improve. He believes the many freshmen 
on the team haven’t reached their full potential yet. 

Coach Hoban started the game with the team in unconven- 
tional positions. He put his fullbacks in offensive positions 
(instead of defensive), and by the time Notre Dame figured 
out who they were covering, Hoban switched the fullbacks 
back to defense. Such shrewd strategy is characteristic of this 
year’s team. Glen Chase had another great game, allowing 
only one goal, which was well deserved by Notre Dame. The 
first goal was scored by Rafael Reynal, the team’s leading 
scorer, in an incredible effort: Rafael kicked the ball from the 
ground after falling down. Rafael also scored the last goal. 
Richard Ellis played an outstanding game, making crucial 
Steals and passing the ball well. Mike Collins played a good 
game, scoring a nice goal off his head. Both Mike Somers, 
who is recovering from a dislocated shoulder, and Eugene Hu 
should be commended for outstandig defensive play. 

On Saturday, November 8, the team suffered its first 
conference loss of the season, losing to Sonoma State 4-2 at 
Cotati. They were perhaps too psyched up for this rematch 
with the talented Sonoma team they had previously defeated 
3-2 in Santa Cruz. The Slugs seemed a bit tense and failed to 
play the ball-control soccer with which it had dominated the 
league. The Santa Cruz goals were scored by Rafael Reynal, 
and Mike Somers (who was assisted by Steve Beck.) Kurt 
Reidel played a solid game as fullback, while Matt Ridgeway 
turned in another fine performance as halfback. 

Since UCSC’s loss to Sonoma State, the Slugs have added 
one more loss to their record, losing to Menlo last Saturday. 
It seemed as if they had lost all the magic that they had before 
cultivated in their feet. It was a depressing loss for UCSC, 
erasing their chance to win the league championship. If the 
Banana Slugs had won this game, they would have been 
league champs. As it is now, the best they can do is tie with 
Menlo. Despite the loss, Rafael Reynal had an excellent 
game, scoring the first goal in the 3-1 loss. Glen Chase, Sean 
Camp, Peyton Tattersfield, and Kurt Reidel all had superb 
games. 


LSS 


UPCOMING SPORTING EVENTS 
Friday, Nov. 21 - Women’s Basketball vs. Foothill 
6:00 PM, West Field House 
Saturday, Nov. 22 - Men's Rugby Monterey Bay Tournament 
All Day East Field 
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Westside Neighbors’ public “rites” 


by Jim Greenberg 


Westside Neighbors. People working 
together who have greatly increased 
communication among westside residents 
and have lobbied long and hard for a 


neighborhood-run health care center. They 
have successfully kept the city council 
from closing Garfield Park Library and were 
instrumental in electing Mike Rotkin, a 
member of Westside Neighbors, to a seat 


on the city council. 

Above all, they are a group of friends and 
neighbors who continue to have a strong 
political voice around issues that affect the 
entire Santa Cruz community. 
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2 FORUM: MEET THE CANDIDATES 
oO », 
; sod . 
fi i “Another Election?” 
ai * Yes, another important election's approaching. This time ist’s for the office of UCSC 
E Student Body Presidents’ Council (SBPC) representative. 
| 3 “The What?” | _ 
i < The SBPC is recognized by the UC Administration and Board of Regents as the official 
t Si systemwide representative body of UC students. The council also serves as the “board of e. 
‘ | directors” of the UC Student Lobby (the students’ legislative advocate in Sacramento). 
2 Each UC elects one undergraduate representative to the SBPC. N 
= | me ag 
= Since UCSC has no student body government officers, the SBPC reppresentative is the 
only elected representative that we have of the entire UCSC undergraduate student body. of 
7 ie ‘Who's Running?” pene rene . 
e Know who you’re voting for. Come meet the candidates, listen to their positions, and th 
& question them at: 


The Candidates Forum 
Monday, November 24 
7:30 p.mmi. 
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ay FRED CIVIAN RICK HARVEY In 
Through SBPC I'll present a The recent conservative trend in 
focused, energetic progressive government could destroy the frail 
student voice to the campus admin- liberal atmosphere of this campus. 

istration and the Regents. Both take This new direction is being pushed re 


JEFF RINGOLD 
Where | stand: 
No grade option extension 
Greater emphasis on teaching 
quality in deciding tenure 
Student control over expenditure 
of student fees 
More equitable University hiring 
practices for women and ethnic 
minorities 
UC investments out of South 
Atrica, nuclear weapons 
What I've done: 
Official Santa Cruz report on 
student patic ipation In university 
governance 
Internship with UC Student Lobby 
in Sacramento 
Danforth Conference— Values in 
Higher Education and various on- 
campus committees and projects 
| beleve that this university should 
be run based upon progressive 
educational values rather than 
bureaucratic expediency or a mere 
conformity to political/budgetary 
threats 


us for granted when we don’t show 
them the energy: silence as assent. 

We know that’s not true: social 
change is our concern. I'll demand 


through by a systemwide admini- 
stration concerned only with enroll- 
ment figures. A unified student 
opposition is our only hope. 


them—forcefully and effectively— In order to cater to the misguided an 

that we're here. academic dillusions at Berkeley, this th 
Issues include: preservation of and other campuses may soon be 

the special nature of UCSC: retain forced to adopt the semester system. re 

Narrative evaluations, encourage A unified student oppostion can th 

innovative diverse teachers, restore stop this overt twisting of the Santa 

balance ot arts, social sciences and Cruz ideal. wi 


hasd sciences, change UC invest- 
ment policies, limit UC nuclear 
research, encourage UC research 
into progressive programs: small 
and organic farms, small businesses, 
small clean industry. 


RIC MAGDAUG 

The issue at hand 1s our Campus 
The question is effective leadership. 
It is evident that unification of the 
various student voices of this 
Campus is necessary. It is vital that 
the administration respond to our 
concerns instead of turning their 
backs on us | believe UC Santa Cruz 
can command influence in the UC 
system. It is far too beautiful and 
unique to justify otherwise. We are 
at the cutting edge of the educa- 
tional experience, It is our duty to 
continue to pioneer, and be heard. 


MARK STEPHENS 

As the country turns politically 
right, a look at the local scene indi- 
cates that progressives are alive. Yet 
even here we are challanged. Right- 
wing interests have blueprinted the 
ousting of socialist feminists 
{including Mike Rotkin) from City 
Council. On campus, the Chancellor 
continues to take power and auto- 
nomy from students and colleges. 
Problems of affirmative action and 
discrimination abound, We needan 
active and critical student voice. Um 
a political activist with several years 
experience in student and com- 
munity politics. I’m a senior in 
Community Studies and Sociology, 
and qualified. Elect a dedicated 
socialist-feminist to SBPC 
Elect Mark Stephens. 


Certainly with the recent election 
of someone who did not like this 
campus as governor, it is abundantly 
clear that student participation is 
essential. A strong voice at the state 
level is imperative. 


CHARLIE REDINGER 

lam acandidate so that integrity 
will be returned to the SBPC. We 
have a contribution to make and we 
are the difference in this word, Our 
lack of Central student governance 
is inhibiting our strength as a voice 
inthis society. Our present predica 
ment is like an empty orgasm 
Oppression of other humans must 
end; The Third World must raise and 
stand strong; we are all equal. Let» 
live tor each other's dreams. | am 
committed to this community 
working for all. and if I'm Chosen, 
you can expect this Campus to blast 
off. Ask a friend about Charlie! 


MELINDA BABB 

tam a senior with a lot of previous 
experience working with campus 
issues. | am deeply committed to 
UCSC, it's educational philosophy 
and it’s future. | dedicate this cam- 
paign to improving the dialogue 
between you and the system-wide 
adminstration, through the effective 
use of Campus media, and by making 
myself available for getting your 
views on SBPC policy decisions. 
| want to bridge the gap between 
UCSC and it’s non-centralized 
student government, and the central 
agencies of the UC. Vote to put 
UCSC tn the SBPC, and to bring the 
SBPC to UCSC 
Vote tor Melinda Babb 
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; FRED CIVIAN COLLEGE 5 476-4756 
4 RICK HARVEY KRESGE 425-6552 

CHARLES REDINGER OAKES 425-5830 
RIC MAGDAUG COLLEGE 8 429-6056 


ELECTION DAYS ARE SCHEDULED DEC. 2ND & 3RD. POLLS TO BE OPENED AT 10:00 AM CLOSING AT 6:00 PM ON THE 
2ND. CLOSING AT 4:00 PM ON THE 3RD. WINNING CANDIDATE’S NAME WILL BE RELEASED AFTER 6:30 PM AT THE 
CAMPUS ACTIVITIES OFFICE ON DECEMBER 3RD. 


i SBPC CANDIDATES NOVEMBER 1980 
JEFF RINGOLD STEVENSON X4348 
q MELINDA BABB STEVENSON 429-5012 
MARK STEPHENS MERRILL 427-3107 


Native American Studies . 
No commitment from administration 
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by Jesse Hyde 


Do you believe history repeats itself? In the case of the 
Native American Studies Program, I feel it is doing so. Once 
again we face the possible termination of an Indian program. 

The Chancellor, the Academic Chancellor, and the Provost 
of Kresge College have all refused to make a commitment to 
continue the program, a commitment which is now needed by 
the teacher presently heading the program, Ed Castillo. 

Let me begin by telling you a little of what I know about Ed 
Castillo. I feel this will offer us some clues as to why the 
“powers that be’ might hesitate to renew the program. 

Mr. Castillo is a full-blooded Cahuilla. He was raised in a 
culture where the Bureau of Indian Affairs was a living 
influence on his tribe, his family and his personal life. He 
graduated from high school and went on to obtain his degrees 
from UC Riverside and Berkeley, specializing in California 
Indian History. 

Mr. Castillo’s classes are taught with a poignant flavor of 
reality that a non-Indian professor could never know. Mr. 
Castillo truly brings the study of the Native American to life. 
He has long been involved with present-day Indian affairs 
and can offer eye-witness knowledge of such major events as 
the Black Hills and Alcatraz occupations, the BIA’s most 
recent attempts to buy out Native American-owned lands, or 
the US government's program of sterilizing Native American 
women within the last decade. 

This personal flavor, an assset to us as students, is what I 
believe is keeping those involved from making a commitment. 

It hurts too much to hear this knowledge directly from the 
man involved. If Ed Castillo says, “the BIA paid me 47 


cents an acre tor my land in | 969 and I still retuse to cash my 
check.” that hurts. If a non-Indian professor says, “*The BIA 
paid the Indians 47 cents an acre in 1969 and many still 
refuse to cash their checks,” we write it down in our 
notebooks and mindlessly memorize it at a later date. I have 
done it myself at other universities. Most recently I attended 
a Native American History class at Cabrillo College, taught 
by a non-Indian. I found the material to be lifeless, remote 
and unreal. | 

Is this what the administration wants? 

I am writing this article in an attempt to bring a fair 
audience to a situation I feel has not been given the light it 
deserves. I do not want to be told: “Go to Berkeley if you 
want Native American studies,” to study in a class of 500 
with sections larger than most of my classes here. 

I Uo not want to be denied the experience of studying under 
a truly knowledgeable person if I simply desire to find out 
more about the people who inhabited this land before white 
people. 

I do not want to have my education manipulated by powers 
unsympathetic to what a true university experience means. 

This has occurred before. We have all glimpsed at those 
small articles about some minority professor's struggle to 
Stay in this system. But have we really read those articles? 
Have we really looked at how it affects us? 

I] am not a Native American Studies student, simply a . 
student thankful to have had the opportunity to use a rich 
natural resource such as Ed Castillo. 

My wish is to see this particular resource used wisely 
rather than depleted and discarded, as so many others have 
been, 
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by Julia Preston 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The upcoming trial of a young Cuban 
refugeee charged with murdering his female sponsor may 
provide a rare glimpse into the contradictions of generosity 
and hypocrisy that characterized America’s reaction to the 
Cuban “Freedom Flotilla." PNS contributing editor Julia 
Preston has spent several weeks in Wisconsin investigating 
the refugee camp conditions and the murder case itself 
which no longer seems as open and shut as it once did. 


TOMAH, WISC.—Lene Cespedes Torre, the 20-year-old 
Cuban refugee charged with murdering his 57-year-old 
female American sponsor, sits alone in the Monroe County 
jail awaiting the next violent turn on his halting journey 
toward a new life. 

With rio relatives in the United States, few friends, little 
English and no knowledge of American law, Lene Cespedes 
faces the prospect that the journey may end in life imprison- 
ment. Already it has led him, and others, through a dizzying 
maze in which the line between generosity and hypocrisy, 
compassion and hate, is so blurred as to be indefinable. 

The journey began in Cuba, but the present chapter opened 
on the night of September 14, in this quiet rural: Wisconsin 
town. 

Berniece Taylor of Tomah, who three weeks earlier had 


liberated Lene froma tense retugee camp. was found at about 


- 10:40 that Sunday morning lying in bed, fully clothed, with a 
pool of blood under her mouth, her head and neck covered 


with bruises. 

Mrs. Taylor's daughter, Theoda Evans, said she had called 
the house half an hour earlier. In a voice described as 
“groggy.” Lene Cespedes had said, ia the few words of 
English he knows, “Mother sick.” 

When police arrived at the house they found Lene in blue 
jeans but no shirt, showing deep scratches on his chest. A spot 
of his own blood was pn the cover of his neatly made bed. 
There was no sign of a scuffle. 

In the basement, police found both Lene’s and Berniece 
Taylor's blood-spattered pajamas hidden in a carton. 

In stammering English, Lene told Theoda Evans several 
times that there had been two men in the house the night 
before. Evan's six-year old nephew, Clayton Linenberg, who 
also spent the night in the house, said the same thing: two 
intruders. 

Then Captain Duane Owen of the Tomah police took Lene 
to headquarters. With two Border Patrol agents serving as 
interpreters, Lene waived his rights and gave a voluntary 
signed statement which so contradicted at least 12 other 
witnesses that the judge who heard it in court called it 
“preposterous.” 

Lene insisted that he hadn’t been out of the Taylor house 
on the night of September 13, but watched television with 
Berniece Taylor until 11 pm and then went to sleep. He said 
he was beaten unconscious while in bed. 

But Bobbi Steil, a 20-year-old girl from Kendall, Wiscon- 
sin, told police that Lene had come to visit her in the Tomah 
hospital where she worked at about 9:30 pm and again at 


‘about 11:30 pm. 


David Verdeja Borrego, 21, said he and Lene had then 
gone to two bars for beers (though Tomah Police Chief Don 
Fisher said Cespedes had not been drunk). According to 
witnesses, Lene went home at about 1:30 am. 

Since Mrs. Taylor died between 2:30 and 4:30 am, 
Lene’s story did little to exonerate him, though it shattered his 
credibility. Chief Fisher commented: *“We asked him several 
times if he wanted counsel—‘abogado’ in Spanish— but what 
does that mean to a Cuban? We don’t know. " 

At the arraignment on October | 3, the court entered a plea 
of “not guilty” and set bail at $50,000. Said a local attorney 


who is close to the defense, “We like this case because it’s a 
real who-dun-it.”’ : 


This summer the people of Monroe County (population 
34,000) got a bad case of disenchantment, of a type that has 
afflicted many Americans who watched 125,000 Cubans 
pour into the United States in the “Freedom Flotilla” which 
began in April. By September Monroe County was such a 
maelstron of tension that local people were hardly shocked by 
the Taylor murder. 

In the middle of the county sits Fort McCoy. where a total 
of 14,360 Cuban refugees were held awaiting sponsors 
between June and October. In Tomah. seven miles away, 
everyone uses three words in speaking of the Cubans: 

“Compassion: The people in this firmly Christian farm- 
ing town insist they felt it for the refugees at first, having heard 
from the State Department that they were anti-Communist 
freedom fighters. But over the summer many lost their 
charity. 

~Taxpayer:"’ The people of Tomah came to resent footing 
part of the $30 million for the troubled refugee camp they said 
was mismanaged by aloof federal officials, when some local 
people couldn't get by on their social security payments. 
They got angry at the Carter administration. 

“Gratitude:’” The Cubans should have felt it for Tomah 
and the United States, the locals say, but did not. 

When the McCoy refugee camp opened on May 29, 
Tomah thought it would be a bonanza. The recession was on, 
and in the spring one of the largest employers in town, a 
snowmobile factory, had laid off 500 out of 900 workers. But 
as the last 3,234 Cubans were transferred to Fort Chaffee, 
Arkansas in October, the head of the Tomah Chamber of 
Commerce, Ray Staska, said McCoy had been “a fiasco. 
Local people were led to believe they would be hired for a 
year. They quit their steady jobs for the higher wages, and 
now we can't get them back into the town economy.” 

Of a total of 1442 local hires at McCoy, more than 600 
were Spanish interpreters hired from distant cities. They 
earned $8.00 an hour and more, while the locals got more 
menial jobs at lower pay. 


At the end of the summer, frustrated Cubans, in a fit of 
anxiety over the, transfer to Arkansas, dumped garbage. 


THIS WEEK’S SPECIALS 


SUNSPORTS {J} 


425-7822 


7 nights at the famous Reef Towers in Waikiki 
including airfare from San Jose $379 


Playa Blanca Special—§$710 for 1 week. In- 
cludes airfare, all meals, accommodations, 
sports, and entertainment. 


Reggae for ya! Montego Bay, Ocho Rios, or 
Negril Beach Village. From $529. Includes 
airfare, accommodations, & transfers. 


Fiesta Americana, 4 days, 3 nights, includ- 
ing airfare from San Francisco $301. 


21-day camping trek for summertime down- 
under. Includes accommodations and trans- 
portation in New Zealand for $566. Airfare 
additional. 
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overturned beds and defecated in the barracks at McCoy— 
and local people were hired to clean it up. 

Monroe County Sheriff Ray Harris said that between June 
and October there were 60 robberies at homes near the Fort 
laid to escaped refugees. By mid-summer, fence-jumping 
occurred nightly. In Tunnel City, a hamlet between McCoy 
and Tomah, the house of a young worker named Kevin Witt 
was burlarized three times, and his octogenarian mother-in- 
law’s home was hit four times. Sheriff Harris believed the 
Cubans went out on forays to gather food and clothes to sell 
on the inside. 

In many people, pity yielded to prejudice in this homo- 
genous white town where the only immigrant background is 
northern European. Ed Cunningham, a local dentist, said, 
**As far as I’m concerned, these Cubans wouldd have a better 
time here if they weren’t so black.” 

Other Monroe County citizens said they suspected the 
Cubans were “‘half-breeds,” since some were black and some 
were ‘‘tan.”” They said they feared tainting the local racial 
stock. 

In July, Tunnel City people announced to Sheriff Harris 
that they were forming vigilante groups to patrol for Cubans. 
Harris enraged them by warning against it. In the nearby 
town of Sparta a flyer appeared in late July inviting people to 
the “Ist Annual Cuban Shoot” on August 3. The rules: 
“Open shoot, no scopes, slings or tripods.” The scoring: 
“Plain Cuban: 5 points; Cuban with VD: 10 points; Cuban 
murderer: 25 points,” and so on. 

The event did not take place. 

Many, in fact, rejected the hysteria. Some Tomah families 
even sponsored Cubans, and they tended to be the poorer 
ones in town. Margaret and Harold Towne have 19 children 
of their own, 6 still at home, but they sponsored 3 refugees, 2 
of them Blacks and all with criminal records in Cuba. The 
Townes had to move out of their bedroom to squeeze the 
Cubans into their cramped, chaotic house. 

Members of a local Pentecostal church, they said, “We 
prayed about it, and we saw that since we can’t go overseas to 
do our mission work, the Lord brought our mission to us.” 
Their only source of income is the salary of under $16,000 a 

year that’ Harold Towne makes after 33 years as a nurse’s 
aide at the local VA hospital. 

After Berniece Taylor’s murder the Townes received a 
string of anonymous phone calls saying, “Nigger lovers, I 
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hope the same happens to you.” But the only act of vigilante 
violence was reported in the county over the summer, when a 
Tunnel City man fired over the head of a Cuban on his 
property. 

Berniece Taylor was poor, too. In a town of immaculate 
white houses, hers is peeling and cluttered with junk, right by 
the railroad tracks. Her 71-year-old husband, from whom she 
had been separated since 1968, is a Sioux Indian, and her 
children are ‘“‘dark.”” She was believed in Tomah to be 
collecting welfare, which compounded her pariah status. 

She knew the sting of social censure, to judge from the 
number of townspeople who felt free to call her “trash,” even 
after her death. 

As a result, Taylor’s murder did not ignite the tinderbox in 
Tomah. But when Lene Cespedes moved into the Taylor 
house, he unwittingly became everything that a Tomah 
taxpayer could hate. 


Lene Cespedes had waited out June and July on the other 


side of the double chain-link fences and razor-like coils of 
wire at Fort McCoy, where the set-up of the refuge camp was 
making it nearly impossible for anyone in Tomah or else- 
where to get a clear picture of who the Cubans were. 

Contrary to the rhetoric the State Department issued to the 
press, interviews with Cubans: at McCoy revealed that 
politics had little to do with their flight to the United States. 
By crude estimates, half of the total had simply longed for 
stateside relatives, or sought freedom as consumers. Those 
Cubans found sponsors quickly, leaving behind a tougher 
bunch. 
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These were the Cubans who had run afoul of socialist 
ethics and got stiff jail sentences for it. According to an 
unofficial report by Public Health Service researchers Peter 
Schwartz and Rachel Kramer, 77 percent of the 6331 adult 
Cubans who were at McCoy by August 2 had been in jail for 
more than 15 days, 91 percent of them for petty theft. 

From Cuban jails they had been escorted by authorities 
directly to the boats which carried them to the United States, 
where they thought they would find the new start they badly 
needed. 

In addition, 15 percent of a random Public Health Service 
sample taken August 21 were found to suffer psychosis or 
severe personality disorders. 

As of that date, some of the acutely mentally-ill Cubans 
were still housed with the general population. Some 123 of 
the refugees had been convicted of violent crimes in Cuba, 
and some of them were at large in the camp, as well. 

In short, there was too much security for some Cubans and 
not enough for others. 

The State Department also set up a Cuban self-govern- 
ment and internal security force, known as the “Warhawks,” 
which mushroomed to over 700 strong and was quickly 
commandeered by thugs among the refugees. Camp staff and 
outside observers made numerous protests of beatings, 
stabbings and sexual abuse of women and gays by the 
Warhawks. Their reign of terror continued until they were 
Officially disbanded on September 17. 

Lene Cespedes was held in the single men’s barracks, 
“frightening places to live,” according to Kramer and 


Schwartz. “Everyone knows the asylees have caches of ; 


weapons, and stabbings occur daily,” they said. 

Self-mutilation, gestures of protest and despair, by slash- 
ing or swallowing light bulbs and mouthfuls of pills, was a 
regular ritual. 

“I was astounded at the difference in the Cubans when they 
came to McCoy and when they left,” said Elena Meyer, who 
taught English at the fort from June through September. “The 
camp drove them crazy.” 

In July, when McCoy was most convulsed, Lene suffered a 
leg injury and was taken to the hospital in Tomah for several 
days. There he met Berniece Taylor, a fleshy, matronly 

women. Lene, smiling but not talkative, broke his silences to 
communicate to her that he was desperate to get out of Fort 
“McCoy. continued on page 26 
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ih © | The third of the UCSC intramural program bicycle races was 

si a Steep hill-climb up the front of Ben Lomond Mountain. 

r Starting at the West entrance to campus, the climb went all 

; the way up Empire Grade to Ice Cream Grade, providing a 
e hill-climber’s dream and a trackie’s nightmare. 


College Eight dominated the event, taking the first three 
Vd places. In a wild two-up sprint, last week’s commuter class 
winner, Bryan Ganoe, edged out Chris Chiapella by no more 
than three inches. Ron Olson came in shortly behind, to put 
the intramural program solidly in the hands of College Eight’s 
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Meyer and back to the Library, to climb the hill to the finish difficult contest against Bob Edwards of Sacramento as the 


riders. At the beginning of the series, Crown College looked 
like the favorite, and boasted like it, but their performance has 
not exactly borne out the prophecies. 

The final race of the fall program will take place this 
Saturday, on the criterium loop in the central campus, 
starting at 10 am. There will be three separate races, two for 
men (hotshoes and commuters) and one for women. The race 
is open to all students, staff, faculty, and alumni with rec 
cards, and registration will open at 9 am on Steinhart Way at 
the bottom of Thimann and Natural Sciences. The course is 
the one used in the October 19th Collegiate races: west on 


line. The races: are exciting to watch as well as fun to 
participate in, and spectators are encouraged to come and 
bring their friends. 

In cyclocross action, the final Surf City race will take place 
in the western meadows of campus on Sunday morning at 
10:30 am. The course is different each week, and is open both 
to USCF licensed riders and college students. Start/finish 
and registration will be in the valley below Oakes College, 
west of the Farm. Cyclocross is a combination of riding in dirt 
and mud, and running with the bicycle up hills and over 
obstacles. 


two exchanged first and second place several times, far ahead 
of the rest of the field. A long climb with bikes over the 
shoulder made the difference, and by the end of the 9-lap 
race, Ott had almost 200 yards on Edwards, who nearly 
destroyed two bicycles on the rough course. Cross courses 
are planned to be difficult, but not impossible, and this one 
came close to the line between the two. Another Cyclocross 
race. Uncle Charlie's Cyclocross, will take place on Sunday, 
December 7 on campus, and will be sponsored by G.S. 
Strada and Santa Cruz Schwinn. More information on these 
and other races and bicycle rides is available from the UCSC 


; Steinhart, south past Kerr and Performing Arts, easy on At last weekend’s race, Alan Ott of Santa Cruz won a_ bicycle club, at 429-5040, or at Velo Promo, at 425-8688. 
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Sonfething you do with things 


Mae WA SeRsSORE: Now you can have it both ways: An internship (with 


credit) in journalism while you stay in Santa Cruz and 
continue with your regular classes. Beginning winter 
quarter, City on a Hill and Co-op Education are offering 
credit internships for as many as eight beginning journal- 
ists. Working with the editors of the biggest and best 
college weekly in California, interns will learn the basics 
of journalism and newspaper work. No experience is 
required, just basic competence in writing and a desire to 
work. If you are interested, call Co-operative Education 
at 429-2936 or City on a Hill at 429-2430. Applications 
are due at the end of the quarter. 
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We pay 27¢ per pound for crushed aluminum cans. We 
also accept cardboard, wine and other bottles, tin, scrap 
metal, computer paper, magazines and used motor oil. 
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The United States has reached a critical juncture. We are 
beginnng a new chapter in the history of our nation. The ’50s 
launched us down the road of prosperity. Simultaneously, we 
witnessed the brutal terror and poisonous intimidation brought 
on by the McCarthy witchhunts. The ’60s were a time of mass 
protest and rebellion. Some of us were active participants in 
the blossoming of a movement geared to shake the very 
foundations of our society. The ’70s have been defined as the 
“me decade.”” While this phase has become fashionable 
among the disenchanted, it is undeniable that those in despair 
tend to turn inward. 


Book Review 


The question many of us are now confronted with is, what 
will the 80s be like? It is certain to be a decade filled with 
dramatic change. The crises and contradictions that afflict 
our country, the decay of those social relations and political 
assumptions that have held the mainstream together, furnish 
fertile ground for the growing forces of reaction. But the turn 
to the right, symbolized by the emerging New Right and the 
ascendance of Ronald Reagan, is not the only impulse at 
work. At the grassroots level one finds signs of quite a 
different spirit—in scores of neighborhoods across the country, 
in big cities and small towns there are people banding 
together and fighting for a progressive shift across our nation. 

With the holiday season and a new year fast approaching 
there are a flock of new books appearing. Many of these 
books will force us to dig deeper for an accurate understanding 
of these uncertain times. The following is a series of select new 
books. They should prepare us to face the times ahead, 
leaving behind stale dogmas and outdated models. 

The American Future: New Visions Beyond Old Frontiers, 
by Tom Hayden—$6, South End Press, 1980. 

Hayden discusses the current American political situation, 
the twin crises of energy and economy, foreign policy and 
corporate power. He wants an end to the frontier mentality 
which sees the world as a multinational playpen, and 
promulgates materialism as the only road for human advance. 
Hayden’s ideas are compelling and will certainly influence 
the ’80s. 

Friendly Facism: The New Face of Power in America, by 
Berram Gross—$15, M. Evans, 1980. 

The major contention of this timely work is that the 

combined forces of big business and big government may be 
turning America toward fascism. Gross addresses and 
undermines two popular myths: that American capitalism 
does not need fascism, and that democracy in the United 
States is so strong that fascism could not take root. 
The Permanent Campaign: Inside the World of Elite 
Political Operatives, by Sidney Blumenthal—$ 12.95, Beacon 
Press, 1980. 

This book deals with the techniques of modern American 

. electoral campaigns. Blumenthal focuses on the rise and 
development of a new and powerfyl profession: full-time 
political consulting. Consultants are now so basic to the 
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political process, he argues, that no campaign for major 
political office has a chance for victory without a topflight 
profesional. Blumenthal’s book makes excellent reading with 
the 1980 elections just behind us. 

Thunder on the Right, by Alan Crawford—$13.95, Panthéon 
Books, 1980. 

Crawford has written an informed chronicle of the New 
Right. Referred to alternatively as populists and neofascists, 
the New Right wields increasing influence over American 
politics. This should be particularly evident in reviewing the 
outcome of the elections held earlier this month. New Right 
organizations like the National Conservative Political Action 
Committee and the Committee For the Survival of a Free 
Congress were quite successful in exploiting such single- 
issue passions as busing, gun control, women’s libration and 
gay rights. This book is both a who’s who of the New Right 
and an analysis of its origins and goals. 

Decade of Decision: The Crisis of the American System, by 
Michael Harrington—$11.95, Simon & Schuster, 1980. 

Harrington is one of the great thinkers of our time. His 
latest book is a broadside of many of the big public policy 
questions of the day—taxes, the federal budget, income 
redistribution, job creation, plant closings, welfare and more. 
He mounts an effective counterattack against the standard 
neoconservative and right-wing thought that is so rampant 
today. 

Changing of the Guard: Power and Leadership in America, 
by David Broder—$14.95, Simon & Schuster, 1980. 

Broder has written a landmark book. It’s a readable work 
informed by hundreds of eye opening interviews and grounded 
in factual research. Broder’s central theme is that the 
“changing of the guard” is taking place—a generational shift 
in power from the people whose shaping experiences were the 
Depression and World War II to those people whose shaping 
experiences include the wars in Korea and Vietnam, the 
1960s protest movement, and Watergate. 

Economic Democracy: The Challenge of the 1980s, by 
Derek Shearer and Martin Carnoy—$7.95, M.E. Sharpe, 
Inc., 1980. 

UCSC Professor William Domhoff has said of this book, 
“few books on political economy are so clear and relevant. I 
recommend it to anyone concerned with the unequal distri- 
bution of power and wealth in America.” Shearer and 


Carnoy sketch the beginnings of a new strategy, program and ~ 


economy for America. 

Other Important New Books: 

Entropy: A New World View, by Jeremy Rifkin—$10.95, 
Vikng Press, 1980. 

The Third Wave, by Alvin Toffler—$14.95, William Morrow 
and Company, Inc., 1980. 


Human Scale, by Kirkpatrick Sale—$9.95, Coward, 


McCann and Geogegan, 1980. 

The Odyssey of the American Right, by Michael Miles— 
$19.95, Oxford Univ. Press, 1980. 

Empire as a Way of Life, by William Appleman Williams— 
$14.95, Oxford Univ. Press, 1980. 


Tim Jenkins is a member of the Santa Cruz Campaign 
for Economic Democracy. He has been the coordinator of 
several local electoral campaigns including Mike Rotkin’s, 
Joe Cucchiara’s, Sam Farr's and Tax Big Oil. 
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City on a Hill Press—20 November 1980 2O 


As dictated by a 1980 state law, the University must open the 
Whole Earth restaurant site to competitive bidding this year. In 
preparation for this process a University committee is writing a set 
of specifications which all prospective bidders will have to meet. 

It should be noted that there are many benefits which the 
University community has reaped during the time the Whole Earth 
has been on campus. As a collective, the restaurant has shown over 
the years that it can not only provide quality food service, but also 
offer a reminder of what the cooperative spirit can accomplish. It 
has served to complement other cooperative efforts at UCSC, such 
as the Farm and Garden project, from which the Whole Earth 


purchases much of its produce. 
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We at City on a Hill are very concerned about the trend of 
growing commercialization on campus, and the relatively unim- 
portant role students have played in these decisions. It is important 
that the values of the University community are reflected in the type 
of eating establishments we have at UCSC. If the bidding speci- 
fications do not take these values into account, then the final 
decision on the restaurant site may be one we will ultimately regret. 

We encourage you to participate in this decision-making process 
in any way you can. By voicing our opinions on the bidding 
specifications at this stage of the game, we may have a chance to 
determine the future of cooperatives and alternative foodstyles on 


this campus. 


LONG OVERDUE 
Dear Staff: 

It is clear to anyone who has had contact 
with campus committees that there is a 
conspicuous lack of organization and com- 
munication between committees. This coup- 
led with low participation has served to 
compound the problem as Patricia Kelly so 
adeptly illuminated in her article of Nov. 6. 
Having had some experience as Reg. Fee 
Chair and as Committee on Committees 
representative for the past two years, I am 
well aware of the confusions that plague 
student governments .on this campus. 

In recent meetings with selected members 
of the Council of Provosts and Deans, it was 
concluded that one of the most effective ways 
to breathe life into deteriorating intercampus 
committees would be the establishment of a 
supervisory council. The purpose would be 
to supervise issues of importance to students 
when they appear on the agendas of all the 


other committees on campus, such as the ' 


Reg. Fee, Academic Senate, and Chancel- 
lor’s Advisory Council. Issues such as the 


grade option, freezing funds to build KZSC 


without student consultation, and discus- 
~sions to replace the Whole Earth with delis 
like Togos or Erik’s, issues that have risen in 
the past, will be visable to students to 
communicate to each other and act upon with 
a unified direction. 

The council would be comprised of rep- 
resentatives from each college, the campus 
editors for CHP and KZSC, and represen- 
tatives from the Chancellor’s office, the 
Council of Provosts and Deans, and the 
Division of Student Services. 

Indisputably, this will require a great a- 
mount of work and organization, however, 
the benefits can be realized are certainly 
justifable. Of course, this hinges on student 
participation long overdue. 

Sincerely, 


Richard Harvey 


DISCIPLINE FROM 
THE DEAN 
Dear Friends: 


I share your concerns about the publicity 
of the events promoting Asian culture. You 
may know that I met with Chiyoko Ishibashi 
and Kathy Foley as soon as the matter was 
called to my attention. We agreed to issue a 
new poster which would more appropriately 
convey the spirit of the program. The event 


'“Chopstick Virtuoso” has, of course, been 


cancelled. 


I have called a meeting with those respon- 
sible for Humanities and Arts publicity to be 
sure that future events of this sort will not be 
marred by unfortunate misunderstandings. 

Very truly yours, 
Helene Moglen 


TREADMARKS 


Dear Staff, 

Generally I am chained to my desk and 
perhaps it’s a good thing. I just returned from 
one of my infrequent forays out into the wilds 
of campus, a round trip from Central Services 
to Applied Sciences. During that beautiful 
walk I came close to being sideswiped by 
bicyclists no fewer than four times. Now I 
understand that there's hardly a better feeling 
in the world than freewheeling down a path or 
road on such a magnificent day as this is with 
hair and shirttail flying. It’s also a beautiful 
sight. Unfortunately, there have been a couple 
of serious bicycle accidents on campus re- 


cently and although no one else was involved 
‘except the cyclist I can’t help but think that 


they might have been caused by the rider 
trying to avoid a pedestrian. I urge all those 
folks on bikes to use caution. I certainly 
would have hated to end this day with tread 
marks across my back or having had to run to 
find the nearest phone to have someone come 
to scoop up a careless cyclist. Thanks. 
Gene Smith 
Administrative Affairs 


SCREAM OUT 
Dear Staff, 

I find the case of the young woman who 
was publicly raped exceedingly unfortu- 
nate. The woman didn't scream out, didn’t 
fight back and didn’t even call for help. Just 
because she was at Esalen is no excuse for 
her not to protect her bodily rights. 

The very fact that our society teaches 
women and girls to behave in a frail and 
helpless way is very sad indeed. Women 
should learn that there won't be less rapes in 
the world if they do not fight for their rights 
and tell people what has happened, realizing 
at hey are only further subjecting other 
women to the sexual frustration of these men 
if they do not speak up. Even if these men are 
ones that a woman knows personally, all of 
these assaults should be reported. 
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I hope this letter encourages all women as 
well as men in a public outcry against all 
kinds of assaults, be they sexual or not 

Sincerely, 
Sallee R. Kallenbach 


WINE FOR 
THE CHANCELLOR 


Fellow USCS students, 

There is a beautiful meadow on upper 
campus known as Marshall Fields. Our 
Chancellor has seriously looked at the possi- 
bility of commercially developing these 70 
acres that were once inhabited by the Ohlone 
Indians. His idea would be the establishment 
of vineyards in hopes of creating revenue ona 
delicate ecological community that might 
even be the site of an ancient Indian burial 
mound. 

With the signing of any long term lease we 
would kiss Marshall Fields goodbye to pri- 


vate interests for at least 40 years. Future _ 


proposals along these lines could include up 
to one third of University lands. Implications 
would involve clearing of additional woods, 
introduction of pesticides, fencing out wild- 
life, use of migrant farm labor and the 
disruption of natural history, ecology and 
biology classes which use the upper campus 
as an outdoor classroom and research area. 
The real issue at hand is the manner in 
which the University administration persists 
in coming to far reaching decisions with 
almost nonexistent student input and with 
little if any attempt to provide knowledge 
about the proceedings to the general student 
populace. The people have a right to infor- 
mation about an issue that will go so far as to 
effect yet unborn UC students. Overnight 
faculty honsing and poisoned ground squir- 
rels are recent examples of issues we are 
forced to respond to after the fact. 
Marshall Fields may one day produce a 
very fine wine, but it seems that has little to 
do with the adage tound in the University’s 
general catalog, ““We do right by scholarship 
here.” It is our responsibility to step cautious- 
ly and wisely when the concern is the valu- 
able resource of our campus. By keeping our 
own house in order is the only way to 
influence others that our concerns are gen- 
uine and not an academic contraction. 
Sincerely 
Ric Magduag 
ES | Section Leader 


GREY ZONES 


Dear Staff: 

Thank you for printing “A Public Rape.”’ 
So much harassment takes place in that 
nebulous grey zone between violent rape and 
obnoxious come-ons. Fear of overreacting or 
“misinterpreting” can stifle the rage that 
demands to be voiced. There is also the 
paranoid impulse to wonder if somehow you 
were responsible, through passivity, for what 
happened. 

The setting for the incident too was dis- 
turbing—and ironic. In a place where every- 
one professes to be so “aware,” how can 
something like this happen? I deeply empa- 
thize with that woman, victimized, among 
other things, by among other things, by an 
atmosphere of “sexual freedom” that pro- 
vides an ideal spawning ground for sexual 
harassment. 

P. Wynn 


STICK TO MOVIES 


Dear Staff, 

The logic used by Regis W. Goatlips 
(“Movies on a Hill, CHP, November 6, 
1980) leaves much to be desired. Anyone 
with marginal intelligence and a basic back- 
ground in math, (addition is all that is 
needed), can see that Reagan’s victory was 
his alone. Unfortunately, Ronald Reagan 
received over 50 percent of the vote nation- 
wide. Even if each state is taken individually, 
and all of Anderson’s votes are given to 
Carter, Reagan would still have at least 318 
electoral votes, and still be our next Presi- 
dent. Of course anyone with any knowledge 
of the political scene knows that the Anderson 
vote would have split between Ronald Reagan 
and Jimmy Carter. The latest NY Times- 
CBS News Poll shows that of those who 
changed their minds in the final few days, 
more voted for Reagan than for Carter. It is 
an obvious disregard for the facts by CHP for 
allowing that to be printed in “‘Movies On A 
Hill.” If I may be so presumptuous as to give 
advice to CHP, you should have your movie 
reviewer stick to reviewing, and leave the 
political innuendo to the editorial section. 

Ray Vitale 
Cowell College 


The Stiff-of-the-Week award is split be- 
tween the New Saturday Night show and our 
own Financial Aid Office. The former was a 
limp, sexist, sad echo of its former glory: the 
latter is a big charnel house. I'm surprised 
that they don’t have a work-study janitorial 
position to clean the blood of starving stu- 
dents off their walls. I realize that it’s not 
their fault, but they should at least go to the 
trouble of tipping off potential students that a 
private income is a necessary pre-requisite to 


“The Amazing Rhythm Aces” will be playing the Catalyst 
tonight. The Aces have just released their sixth album, How 


the Hell Do You Spell Rythum?, which ranges from originals 
like / must have died and gone to Texas to an exciting cover 
version of Van Morrison's Wild Nights. The album has more 
of an R &B feel than their country swing albums, including 
Stacked Deck, the record that brought them to fame with the 
hit single Third Rate Romance. 

Double-billed with the Aces-is Los Angeles balladeer 


Helen Hudsons. Tickets are still on sale. 


attending UCSC. I also understand that the 
money they once had has been divertéd into 
the defense program, and a free America 
comes first, so I'm not really that angry. I just 
feel this vain desire to be able to dine on 
excuses the way I once dined on food. 

The word for the week (besides stiff’) is 


| Art. Art with a capital Kunst —(the Art 


Board, in its wisdom, has scheduled three 
Senior recitals and exhibitions against each 
other.) The devoted patron of the arts can 
attend them one after another until he or she 
collapses, a glutted, tasteful wreck. Today 
(Thursday) is a choice between a perfor- 
mance of Narrow Road to the Far North at 
Performing Arts or The Amazing Rhythm 


lel Aces at the Catalyst. Narrow Road plays at 


8:00, and the Aces (see the Preview for 
details) ascend the stage at 9:30. A speedy 
car or the right bus will enable you to attend 
both of them. Plus, earlier in the afternoon, 
you can attend (this is what they call the late 
breaking announcement) Charles Swank’s 
art exhibition and Mark: Levy’s little set at 
the College VIII happy hour at 4:30. 

It's Friday now, and you're hungover from 
whooping it up at the Catalyst. Well, it’s not 
over yet. You've got to clean yourself up for 
Leta Miller’s show at Performing Arts, 8:00 
pm. : : 


Saturday requires even more cleaning up, 
for there is so much to do that you haven't got 
a ghost of a chance of seeing it all. Grande 
Primo Plugola goes to Dolphins in Space, a 
mixed-media performance art piece at Per- 
forming Arts. Also, this is the next to last day 
to see Dave Nesbet’s excellent photography 
show.at College V's Bridge gallery. Dolphins 
Starts at 8:00: the photography show when- 
ever you're in the neighborhood. Class Action, 
a “rock, fusion, and new wave” group 
(which is it?) will be opening for the 
Distractions at the Kuumbwa at 9:00 pm. 
The Realscape. dance troupe will present 
Videomotion!, a contemporary dance con- 


cert featuring the choreographed works of 


Neil Young and the Rolling Stones. And an 
unknown band named The City will be play- 
ing Oakes College, 9:00 pm. 

Sunday is (plugola grande primattus) the 
opening of Mike Golob’s senior show at the 
College V Dining Hall. The reception should 
be at 7:00 pm. Also, Fred Cohen’s senior 
recital in music will be performed at 8:00 at 
PA. “Further Designs for Lint-Free Living,” 
a fashion show at Louden Nelson Center, 
will be glowing in the footlights at 8:30. And 
The Mystic Knights (with “Something 
Special’’) will be doing the Veteran’s Hall at 


826 Front Street. The time is 8:00 pm, and 


is a benefit for Community Foods. 

Monday is aslow as the proverbial January 
molasses. The Art Center showcase, starting 
at 8:00, should be featuring JJ-180 and the 
Four Cats, but I'm in the dark about this. 
Nothing ever happens Monday, it seems . . . 
but wait! Israeli Folk Dancing is featured at 
the East Field House at 8:00 pm. And it’s 
free, too. Tuesday, Godard's Tout Va Bien, 
with Jane Fonda will be playing at Class- 
room II. The price is $1.50. 

Wednesday, there's nothing happening. 
It’s all right, though . . . you'll be on your way 
to your relatives, ready for the feast. And I'll 
be awaiting the chopping block. Tiens, no- 
thing in our world lasts, n’est-ce pas? We 
take a little vacation of our own here, and our 
next issue will arrive on December 4h, 
during the dead of finals. So make that one for 
the road coffee, and know that I lose lots of 
Sleep when you're not around. Au revoir, 
mes petites dindes . . . and be sur. to catch 
the Humans and the Joe Richards Band at 
the Civic on the 29th. It's a benefit for 
Sunflower House, a drug rehabilitation center, 
I hope they have an extra opening. 


—Regis W. Goatlips 
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Theater Ballet of San Francisco Presents 


NUTCRACKER 


SANTA CRUZ 
CIVIC AUDITORIUM 
Over 60 Dances & 200 Costumes 


Dec. 7th 
Sun. 2:30 pm 


Dec. 7th 
Sun. 7:30 pm 


ONLY 


TICKETS NOW AVAILABLE 
AT : 
All BASS and TICKETRON outlets, and a limited number 
available at UCSC Box Office, and Auditorium Box Office Day 
of Performance — To charge by phone,call 297-7552. 
For more info phone 429-3779. 
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PICTURE” TORONTO FILM FESTIVAL 


“NICOLAS ROEG MAKES MOVIES 
THE WAY PABLO PICASSO 
PAINTED PICTURES.” Associated Press 


“The most thoroughly 
adult movie ever made 
in the English language.” 
—Maclean‘s Magazine 
“As fascinating as it is 
striking about obsession 
with male possessiveness 
and female 
independence caught in 
erotic compulsion. 
Theresa Russell's por- 
trait of a woman is 
stunning.” 

= —Judith Crist, Saturday Keview 

The Rank Organization Presents A NICOLAS ROEG FILM 


| BAD TIMING/A SENSUAL OBSESSION 


| ARTGARFUNKEL THERESA RUSSELL HARVEY KITEL 
SCREENPLAY BY YALE UDOFF PRODUCED BY JEREMY THOMAS 
DIRECTED BY NICOLAS ROEG 


Nitely at 7:30 & 9:50 (& 5:10 Sunday) 


ee 42 Dee 
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Omovies 


Iphigenia, a classic tragedy directed 
by Michacl Cacoyannis. 7:30 pm, 
Thimann Lecture Hall 3. Free. 
‘Discussion after film. 


Grand Iflusion at § and 10:15 pm, 
Stevenson Dining Hall/Stev. 
students $1, others $1.25. 


North by Northwest. Studio B. 
Communications Bldg.. 7:30/free. 


Otheater 


Narrow Road to the Deep North. A 
modern Zen play by Edward Bond, 
directed by Kathy Foley. 8 pm, 
Performing Arts: Theater, $4 
gencral, $3 students and senior 
citizens/(Thru the 23rd). 


Olectures © 


Susan Foster, History of Con- 
sciousness student, soon to be Asst. 
Professor of dance at Wesleyan 
University: “Reading Dancing: 
Toward a Poetics and Rhetoric of 
the Dance”. 4:30 pm. Merrill 
Baobab Rm./trec. 


Stevenson Socratic Supper. 
Informal dinner discussion led by 
Stevenson faculty, Elliot Aronson: 
“Energy Conservation: A People 
Problem or a Hardware Problem?” 6 
pm, Stevenson Dining Hall/free. 


Dr. Zev Brinner: * Mid-East Forum”. 
Lecture and discussion. 7:30 pm, 
Charles Merrill Lounge/tree. 


Frank Lobdell, noted bay area 
painter/Retrospective stide talk of 
the painter's work, 7:30 pm, 
Classroom 2/frec. 


Omeetings 


Woy en's Studies Collective, open 
tof ryonc. Come and meet people 
and Gisguss feminist issues/5 pm. 
Kresge 356 (above Kresge Library.) 


Omiscellaneous 


“Racism. a Feminist Issuc: What 
Chou Mean (We) White Girt!” A 
workshop by Nancy Shaw and 
Carolyn Clark. Something you can't 
aflord to miss S pm. Stevenson 
Fireside Lounge, free. 1 you need 
childcare call in advance 
(426-1971). Sponsored by 
Women's Studies Collective. 


Open Discussion/Norman O. 
Brown, 1980-81 Distinguished 
Faculty Lecture Series “The 
Challenge of Istam’/8 pm, Oakes 
105. Free. Reception immediately 
following discussion. (Tapes of the 


in the Learning Lab, Communi- 
cations Bldg. until end of quarter) 


Benefit film “Women In Arms”: 
benefit for KZSC’s Women’s Radio 
Collective. Film is about women 
involved in Nicaragua's struggles. 
Film at 7:30 pm with speakers and 
music by “Something Special”. 
Louden Nelson Ctr, Sliding scale 
$2.50-$3°50. Call 425-1652 or 423- 
$501 for more into or childcare. 


Omovies 
The Maltese Falcon/7:30 and 10 
pm, Classroom 2/$1.50. 


Sleuth with Michacl Caine and Sir 
Lawrence Olivier. 7:30 and 10 pm, 
Kresge Town Hall/$ 1. 


Oiconcert 


Leta Miller, flute: Phyllis 
Schlomovitz, harp: Ed Correia, 
piano. Works of Franck, Cowell, 
Gebrun, Roussel. 8 pm. Performing 
Arts Concert Hall. $3 general) $1 
students and senior citizens. 


Olectures 


“Journey to Birth.” a fascinating 
visual and musical presentation of 
the journey of the unborn child from 
conception to birth, 7:30 pm. Crown 
208, free. Sponsored by Students of 
the Aquarian Age. 


A presentation and film on the 
dimensions of world hunger, given 
by the UCSC chapter of the Hunger 
Project. 7:30 pm, Thimann Lecture 
Hall I/tree. 


Omiscellaneous 


Jewish Students Coalitiqn/Shabbat 
potluck dinner and service. 6 pm, 
College V Fireside Lounge. 


Roller skating night. Skate to great 
sounds played by KZSC DJ Ronnic 
Wilton. Bring a student ID and $2 
for 3 hours of skating. Always a 
popular event so come down carly. 9 
pm, West Ficld House. 


Omovies 


Catch 22. 7 and 9:30 pm, 
Classroom 2/$2. 


Otheater 


Dolphins In Space: A performance 
art piece including film, drama. live 
electronic music (avant-garde): with 
Daryn Curtis and David 
Willenbrink. 8 pm, Performing Arts 
Concert Hall/free. 


Osports 


Bike Race/UCSC Intramural 
Campus Center Criterium. Meet at 
Steinhart Way, below Thimann 
Labs at 9:30 am for registration. All 
bikes must be in race condition anda 
helmet must be worn. 


Omiscellaneous 
Dance to the music of “The City” 
band 9 pm. Oakes Science Center. 
Free. 


Omovies 


Monty Python And The Holy 
Grail. 7 and 9 pm, Classroom 2. 
$1.50. 


Oconcerts 


Santa Cruz Chamber Orchestra. 
conducted by Louis Kaiser. Works 
of J.S. Bach, Tim Bell, local 
composer: Schumann, Louis Kaiser. 
Prokoviev, Barber. 3 pm. Crown 
Dining Hall/$5 general. $3 students 
and senior citizens. 


Fred Cohen and Company/ 
Contemporary classic piano, 
bassoon, orchestra. & pm, 
Performing Arts Concert Hall/Iree. 


Senior recital in music composition 
by Fred Cohen, featuring works for 
orchestra, bassoon, piano. and 


voice. 8 pm, Performing Arts 
Concert Hall. Sponsored by the 
Music Board. Free. 


Omiscellaneous 


University Chrisuan Worship/ 
Fellowwhip/Weckly sacramental 
worship is open to all Christians 
the university. 7 pm. Student Healt 
Center. 


~The Mystic Knights” will appear | 
a benctit dance for community 
foods. Opening will be “Somethin 
Special” the hot local women’s 
vocal trio. & pm, Santa Cruz Vets 
Hall, 820 Front St 


Olectures 


Dr. Thomas Rohlen. formerly UCS 
professor of anthropology: “Though 
on Japanese Management.” source 
of efficiency in Japanese industri 
organization/Reception at 3:31 
lecture at 4 pm/Japanese Languay 
Ist Noor Lounge. Prescott Hous 
Cowell/Free 


Crown-Merrill Social & Natur 
Science Table/Willam Doyle, Bi 
logy and Marine Studies: “Pleasu 
Point Sewer QOutlall’’/5:30 — pr 
Crown Dining Hall A/Student di 
count meal tickets available at Crow 
Office (see Pegey) 


A representative trom) Southwe 
African Peoples Organization w 
speak on the struggle in Namibia 
liberation from aparthied Sou 
Africa/In addition, Mike Morgan, 
South African war resister will spe 


¢e. 8 pm, Performing Arts 
cert Hall. Sponsored by the 
sic Board. Free. 


miscellaneous 


versity Chrisuan Worship/ 
owwhip/Weckly sacramental 
ship is open to all Christians at 
iniversity. 7 pm. Student Health 
ter. 


¢ Mystic Knights” will appear in 
nefit dance for community 

Is. Opening will be “Something 
cial” the hot local women’s 
trio, & pm, Santa Cruz Vets 
J. 820 Front St 


lectures 


Thomas Rohlen. formerly UCSC 
essor of anthropology: * Thoughts 
apanese Management.” sources 
(Yiciency in Japanese industrial 
nization/Reception at 3:30, 
ire at 4 pm/Japanese Language 
Noor Lounge. Prescott House, 
/ell/Free 


wn-Merrill Social & Natural 
nee Table/Willam Doyle, Bio- 
and Marine Studies: “Pleasure 
it Sewer QOutfall’/5:30 pm, 
wn Dining Hall A/Student dis- 
1t meal tickets available at Crown 
ce (see Pegey) 


epresentative trom) Southwest 
can Peoples Organization will 
k on the struggle in Namibia tor 
ation from aparthied South 
ca/In addition, Mike Morgan, a 
h African war resister will speak 


6 6 G roup Rituals,” a photography show featuring 
travelling documentary work in a modernist 

; vein, will be showing at the College Five 
Bridge Gallery, November 16-22. The work includes photos 
taken at a Gay Rights march in Paris; a religious ceremony in 
Aliconte, Spain; a workers’ march in Nice, and various 
projects from Morocco, Greece, and the UK. 

The photographer, Dave Nesbet, is one of the most 
talented and acute artists at UCSC. The most striking of his 
creations possess qualities of cohesiveness, formal fineness, 
—and dread—rarely seen anywhere. To miss this show 
would be to miss an oasis of rare purity in UCSC’s usual 
desert of lame stuff bloated with pretension. Nesbet’s work 
doesn't need any of this praise; it just needs to be seen. 


on his experiences. These presen- 
tations will also draw parallels to 
many issues concerning us in the 
US: The Draft, National Oppression, 
Nuclear Energy/ 7 pm, Classroom 
1/Free 


“Israel and the UJA™ (with discus- 
sion) 7 pm, Cowell Classroom 131 
Free 


Panel Discussion: **Development 
and Dependence in the Third World” 
Speakers to include the Merrill Core 
Course Faculty/ 7:30 pm, Merrill 
Dining Hall/Free 


OMiscellaneous 


Student Body President Candidate's 
Forum: A chance for students to 
meet and hear SBPC candidates/ 
7:30 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall | 


Israch folk dancing/ 8 pm, East 
Field House Dance Studio/Free 


Cimovies 


The Front. 7 and 10 pm. Oakes 
105/ Free 


Tout, Va Bien. dir. Godard and 


Gorin/ 7:30 pm, Classroom 2/ $1.50 
(last of the “"Mindscreen™ series) 


Olectures 


Professor Kurt H. Wolff, Research 


School of Social Sciences, Aust’ .an 


. Nat'l University: “Surrender and 


Catch."* His most recent publication 
is “Surrender and Catch: Experience 
and Inquiry Today’/ 4 pm, Stevenson 
Conference Rm./ Free 


Whole Earth Seminar/ Dr. James 
G. Moore, USGS, Menlo Park: “The 
Eruptive History of Mt. St. Helens, 
1980°/ 4 pm. Applied Sciences. 
Rm. 165/ Free 


Omeetings 


The Graduate Feminist Caucus: A 
cross disciplinary group of feminist 
graduate students who are establishing 
a network of support and exchange 
for our theoretical and political work 
(meeting weekly)/ 12 noon, Kresge 
356 


University Religious Council organ- 
ization meeting/ 4 pm. Univ. Relig- 
ious Center, Cowell A-frame 


Koinonia: Prayer, fellowship, Bible 
study/ 7:30 pm, Health Center Library 


Omeetings 


GALA—No Gay and _ Lesbian 
Alliance meeting tonight/ See you 
on the 3rd of Dec./ Happy Thanks- 
giving! 


MOVIES ON A HILL 


“It takes a big man to admit he’s wrong.” 
Apparently, I was in line for a little political 
correction for some...eh...b/unt statements I 
made on Election Night. Well, I’m sure I 
wasn’t the only one who had a few that night. 
The entire country apparently had more than 
a few...and now it’s time to wait for the 
hangover. Four years worth. At any rate, 
what I was trying to say was that I really 
should stick to reviewing films and kee~ 1y 
porcine snout out of politics. 

Thursday's movies are, in order of impor- 
tance, Grand IIlusion, Renoir’s classic film 
about the follies of war and heroism. It plays 
at 8:00 and 10:15 at Stevenson Dining Hall, 
$1. Iphigenia, a classic Greek tragedy direc- 
ted by Michael Cacoyannis, shows at Thimann 
Lecture Hall 3, 7:30. The admission is free. 
Hitchcock’s North by Northwest, without 
which any of us would have ever enjoyed a 
good, dumb Bond film, will be showing at 
Studio B, Communications Building, 7:30. 

Friday, John Huston’s detective master- 
piece The Maltese Falcon will screen at 
7:30 and 10:00 at Classroom 2. 

Sleuth, starring Michael Caine and Sir 
Lawrence Olivier will be showing at Kresge 
Town Hall, also at 7:30 and 10:00. Falcon is 
$1.50 and Sleuth is $1. As they represent 
separate ends of a film tradition—the detec- 


Ex 


Open 11 am — Midnight, 7 days a week 


POCO PIZZA 
& CHICKEN 


1/2 OFF 


on a small order of chicken 
(3 pieces w/fries — $1.60) 


OR 
FREE 


PITCHER OF BEER 
with any large pizza 
| OFFER EXPIRES NOV. 30, 1980 


tive story—I really don’t know which one to 
recommend. Needless to say, there is nothing 
playing Monday night, so the wisdom of 
screening the two against each other is lost on 
me. 

Saturday is a screening of Mike Nichol’s 
flawed but intriguing Catch 22, 7 and 9:30 
pm, Classroom 2. The admission is $2. If you 
haven’t seen this adaptation of Joseph Heller’s 
novel, it’s worth a try. Bob Newhart’s Major 
Major is what I remember the most, and 
Orson Welles’ General Dreedle is one of 
his most memorable performances. 

Sunday, Monty Python and the Holy 
Grail will screen at Classroom 2, 7 and 9 pm. 
They show these dormitory classics because 
they think that no one has seen them yet. 
Don’t prove them wrong. Admission is $1.50. 
Monday, as I noted earlier, nothing is playing. 

Tuesday is Godatd’s Tout Va Bien. As I 
am at the brink of flunking out in /a francais, 
it pleases me to be able to translate the title of 
this film as “Everything’s OK.” The. film is 
another in Godard’s probing, journalistic 
accounts of the dichotomy between Marxists 


and the bourgeoise. Also showing Tuesday is 


Martin Ritt’s The Front, screening at 7 and 
10 pm at Oakes 105. And it’s free, yet. 


—Regis W. Goatlips 
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EE Dolphins in Space/Golfing with Grace” is we 
D the title of a multi-media show by Darren . sh 
Curtis and Dave Willenbrink. The show will 


be a combination of theatre, music and film and will be ; th 
performed at PA theatre, 8:00 pm, Saturday. 


ae aan 


Hanson is showing through December 9 at the Eloise 
Pickard Smith Gallery, Cowell College, UC Santa 
Cruz. The ‘inaugural exhibit” honoring Hanson’s recent 
promotion to a full professorship consists of eight large, low 
reliefs which Hanson calls “transparent structures.” 
The Smith Gallery is open Tuesday through Sunday, | | to 
5. It will be closed during the Thanksgiving weekend, 
November 27-30. 


A n exhibition of recent constructions by artist Hardy 


ecent paintings by local artist Charles Swank will be 
R: display November 17-30 at the Oakes College 
offee house and lounge. Since graduating from Yale 
University, Charles moved to Santa Cruz where he has been B, 
quietly been painting for the past seven years. 

His work is a look at the elements of nature, the natural De 
elements of painting and the ability of people to see and : 
understand them. A reception will be held November 23 from l , 
3 to 5 pm. Refreshments will be served and children are iy 
welcome. For further information, please call 426-7352. aut 


Cohen will present a Senior Recital of original 

music. The program will include new music compo- 
sitions for orchestra, piano, bassoon, organ and voice in 
various combinations. The compositions range in conception 
from 1971 to 1980. 

Featured on the program will be a new work for orchestra 
entitled CHANGES. Says the composer of this work: ‘‘This 
piece explores the continuous development of a single theme 
which is originally heard in the opening cello solo. All 
subsequent melodies, rhythms, and instrumental combina- 

_ tions are derived from this theme. The development is such 
that, for instance, a version will be transformed stepwise into 
its inversion and retrograde. In no way, however, is 


O n Sunday, November 23, USCS student Fred 


ichael Golob will have his senior sae at the 
Dining Hall gallery starting Sunday, November i th 
23rd. Golob has entitled his show, “An Appearance of oy 


CHANGES a serial or ‘atonal’ piece. It has a strong 
harmonic basis derived directly from the primiry theme.” 

The concert begins at 8:00 pm in Performing Arts Concert 
Hall. There is no admission charge. 


Paintings and Drawings,” compiled since his residency here 
in Santa Cruz, which began in 1976. Golob writes that ‘the 
weaknesses of Abstract Expressionism force my sensibilities 
in the same direction as the ridicule in Dada . . . the visual 
aspect of painting is the most dynamic aspect only because it 
is the most apparent. I like to think that I'm only influenced by 
past visual concerns which are secondary to my own ideas... 
Ingluences, like appearances, are deceiving.” The reception 
will be held Sunday night at 7:00. 


sat 


TAKES YOUR APPETITE 
Dear Staff, 

I am a College V student currently doing 
an internship with the National Park Service 
in Harpers Ferry, West Virginia and re- 
ceived a clipped out article from the 10/23 
issue on Erik’s Deli at College V. 

I’m not opposed to a private concession on 
campus, but when that concession imposes a 
censorship clause in its contract to edit 
students’ art at the management’s discretion, 
I see that as entirely inappropriate. The 
Coffeehouse Gallery has traditionally been 
used for the showing of student work with no 
censorship, as with the other galleries. Erik’s 
Deli should have realized this when they 
planned to set up their operation on campus. 
What criteria does Erik’s use to distinguish a 
work of art as “‘grotesque’’ and not to be 
shown in an “eating place?” I feel that the 
gallery space has now been lost because of 
the impinging cloud of censorship hanging 
over an artist’s head. Even if an artist has 
work that he or she knows will not be 
censored, the thought still persists that the deli 
management retains the option. This is 
enough for most, if not all artists, to stay 
away from this space. The College V campus 
already lacks enough gallery space and the 
loss of :the College V Coffeehouse is a 
detriment to all artists on campus. 

Further, I am also disrupted by the deli’s 
decision not to let students have opening 
receptions. I agree with Rebecca Felt’s view 
that it is an artist’s right to celebrate the 
opening of his or her show, because much 
time and effort is involved in working to- 
wards and preparing a show. It seems to me 
that Erik’s Deli has taken a portion of 
College V way from its rightful owners: the 
students. 

I am also disturbed that David Cope, a 
musician and artist himself, allowed the 
contract with the above clauses to pass. The 
coffeehouse does need better organization, 
but not at the expense of the arts which 
should be College V’s first priority. College 
for students, not concessionaires. 

Erik’s prices should also reflect the stud- 
ent’s budget. 

I for one, when I return to UCSC in winter, 
will boycott Erik’s Deli on campus until 
changes are made to reflect artists’ and 
students’ needs. I also urge all others to 
support a boycott. 

Mike Miller 
College V Student 


BASIC ETIQUETTE 


Dear Staff, 

The article ‘A Public Rape” outraged me. 
I was upset at the behavior of the man 
involved, but I was equally appalled by the 
author’s behavior. Pushing away hands and 
simply walking away was obviously the most 
feeble way to deal with the situation. Yes, the 
author acknowledges that this wasn’t the 
effective route. We must all take into account 
the sexual games and the roles these two 
people neatly fit into, the male agressor and 
the faint-hearted female. No, I do not believe 
she was ‘‘asking for it,” far, far from it, but I 
do think that if she couldn’t bring herself to 
lay the cards on the table with this guy, to be 
Straightforward with him, then she shouldn't 
be quite so angry that he didn't ‘‘get the 
message.’’ Her message was obviously con- 
fused if he got on top of her to give her a 
massage. I can’t imagine letting a guy massage 
me after being sexually harassed by him! 


I think that much of her anger is directed at 
herself for being allowed to be intimidated. I 
sympathize with her wish to “not make a 
Scene,’ as women we are urged, at all cost, 
not to make a “public display” of our anger. 

The guy was obviously a bit of a jerk, but 
let’s not heap all the blame on him, nor on the 
author. They seem to share it pretty equally. 
I hope she learns to break out of her passivity — 
and I hope the man learns some Sensitivity 
and basic social etiquette. 

Pat Tilley 


PHONE ANYTIME 


Open Letter to Anti-Parcoursers, 

As part of my administrative responsibi- 
lities to this campus, I serve as the Council of 
Provosts’ representative for all student matters 
relating to the Office of Physical Education 
and Recreation. As such, I should be the 
focus of frustrations and complaints about 
the Parcourse in the vicinity of College V. I 
wish that those individuals who feel strongly 
about the appropriateness of the Parcourse 
(or other student-oriented health and recrea- 
tion facilities) would share those feelings 
with me so that we can seek solutions. You 
may make an appointment through my office 
at extension 2033, or you may write. You 
may remain anonymous if you prefer by 
sending me a note in a plain envelope that 
you can drop into any campus mail bag 
(those brown bags hanging in College, Board, 
and Steno Pool Offices). I cannot make 
decisions in the interests of students who will 
not communicate except by ax and saw. We 
honestly do not know if your statements are 
directed against OPER, runners, Perrier 
water, or outside sponsorship of campus 
facilities. 

Sincerely 
Robert R. Curry 
Provost 


ONE AGAINST ANOTHER 


Dear Staff, 

Back to back articles in the Women’s 
section of last week’s CHP poignantly illus- 
trated the fragmentation of progressive move- 
ments in the United States. In ““White Girls 
Respond to Racism,” Julie Zickerman des- 
cribes her reaction to the hostile rejection of 
white feminists by a black woman, armed 
with the epithet: “‘What Chou Mean We, 
White Girl?” Julie’s reaction boils down to 
one of guilt, not over any specific actions of 
her own, but. of her ignorance of black 
experience and her suburban origins. 

That this black woman’s tactic of “‘liberal- 
guilt baiting” is an action that is fundamen- 
tally racist is less disturbing to me than the 
fact that it successfully intimidates Julie and 
other feminists, preventing them from recog- 
nizing it as an example of black racism. How 
else can we understand their lack of protest at 
being belitted as “‘white girls’ —an insult that 
would certainly enrage them otherwise. 

By contrast, Sarah Matthais’ article on 
Susan Griffin’s book, Woman and Nature , 
finds feminists on the other side of the fence. 
Although Sarah claims that Susan has deve- 
loped ‘‘a language that does not exclude men 
from the attempt to unravel the complexities 
of oppression and alienation,” her descrip- 
tion of the book suggests the opposite. By 
splitting her narrative into two contrasting 
opinions: the ‘Patriarchal Voice”’ versus the 
voice of ‘Women and Nature,” Susan dra- 
matically provokes us to choose sides between 
what I regard as archetypal symbols of Man 
and Woman that are slanted to favor women. 
Sarah recommends that we interpret the 

continued on page 43 
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Friday, 11/21: Mel Martin Group featuring Ed 
Kelly, Peter Barshey and Eddie Marshal 
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Quartet, 9 pm, $6.00 


Friday, 11/28: lan Dogole featuring Terrel 
Eaton, 9 pm, $3.00 


Monday, 12/1: Cedar Walton Quartet 
featuring Billy Higgins, 9 pm, $6.00 
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Friday, 12/5: Smith Dobson and featuring Gail 
Dobson and Bennett Friedman, 9 pm, $3.50 


Monday, 12/8: Heath Brothers featuring 
Stanlely Cowell, 9 pm, $6.00 


Friday, 12/12: Ensemble Nova. 9 0m.$3.50 
Monday, 12/15: Hank Crawford Quartet 
9 pm, $6.00 
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Santa Cruz Beauty College 


Full Service Hair Care 
Contemporary Techniques 
Moderate Prices 


student work 


1380 soquel ave., santa cruz, co 95062 @ (408) 426-9500 
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~ your next job. 
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has the multifaceted 
typing, editing and 
research experience 
we do. 
else has as conveniently 
located a pick-up/drop 
off point as we do—the 
Whole Earth Restaurant. 
M-T-W, 11:45 -12:45 
Th-F, 5:30-6:30 
is better for 
procrastinators than 
our available-next-day 
service. 
else do they offer 
discounts for all the 
people we do: 
1) Students 
2) Members of the S.C. 
Community Credit 
Union 
3) Dance, mine, theater 
music and other 
arts groups 
4) Women’s 
organizations 
5) Co-operatives 
6) Senior citizens 
of the other typing 
services offer rebates! 
We do! If you are a 
satisfied customer, tell 
your friends, Every time 
someone comes in and 
mentions your name, 
you get a 5% credit on 


has there been a better 
time to do business with 
non-corporate 
structures. We are 100% 
worker owned and 
controlled. 


STOP BY AND SEE US } 
AT THE WHOLE EARTH 
RESTAURANT OR CALL 
429-5055 8-10a.m. . 

7 days a week or 
426-1008 M-Th 7-9 p.m. 


Refugee continued 


Mrs. Taylor quickly developed a powerful 
attachment to the Cuban, who is a hand- 
some, haunting mix of boy and man. She 
went to Fort McCoy to hound the voluntary 
refugee aid agencies to hasten the sponsor- 
ship. There was only a cursory investigation 
of him or her, though he had been in jail in 
Cuba. 

Later, in the preliminary hearings, Re- 
serve Circuit Judge Richard Orton asked 
Theoda Evans if her mother had ‘“‘fallen in 
love with him.”” She answered: “*Yes—like a 
son.” 

Evans also said her mother had not wanted 
him to “drink and go out running, squealing 
around and involved with drugs.” 


wets: ee ape a, ghee nin OO oe oe 


She particularly didn’t want him to see 
Bobbi Steil, the girl at the hospital. “‘Do you 
want me to sponsor you,” she had shouted, 
“or Bobbi Steil?” 

On the night of the murder, Berniece 
Taylor tried to ground Lene by locking his 
bicycle in the garage. 

Rage killed Berniece Taylor. But whose? 
That of anti-Cuban vigilantes, as Lene’s 
story suggests? Or that of a young man in a 
hostile land striking out at a woman’s gener- 
osity when it seemed to be just another trap? 

The trial has been postponed until after the 
first of the year. A change of venue hearing is 


expecied soon. 
—°Pacific News Service, 1980 


INTERVIEW WITH 


INTERMETRICS 


THE LEADER IN 
COMPILER 
TECHNOLOGY 


ON THE SANTA CRUZ CAMPUS, 
CAREER PLANNING AND PLACEMENT CENTER 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 21st 


INTERMETRICS, INC., with 
350 employees, is an 
established and growing firm 
with nationwide offices, 
involved in a wide spectrum 
of software development 
activities. 
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We are advancing the state- 
of-the-art in the design and 
implementation of multi- 
targeted, highly optimizing 
compilers integrated into 
complete software develop- 
ment systems. In addition, 
Intermetrics is committed to 
the continued development 
of sophisticated tools as the 
keystone of powerful and 
supportive programming 
environments. 


We are seeking outstanding 
Candidates at all degree 
levels for these key positions: 


COMPILER WRITERS 


To design and implement 
compilers for such languages 
as Pascal, FORTRAN, Ada, 
JOVIAL and PL/1. 


PROGRAMMING 
METHODOLOGY 
SPECIALISTS 


To develop techniques for 
specification, design, testing 


and configuration manage- 
ment, and to build appropriate 
software engineering tools 
supporting these techniques. 


SUPPORT SOFTWARE 
SPECIALISTS 


To specify, design, and 
implement editors, debuggers, 
linkers, loaders, and static 
analyzers in the development of 
user-friendly systems. 


INTERMETRICS offers an 
informal yet results-oriented 
environment, flexible working 
hours, rapid advancement, and 
outstanding benefits. 


If you are a technical self- 
starter, available in December 
or June, interview with us at the 
Career Planning and Place- 
ment office or send resume to: 
Personnel Department 
INTERMETRICS, INC. 

733 Concord Avenue 
Cambridge, MA 02138 

An Equal Opportunity 
Employer M/F/H 
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US and Iran 


A mamage proposal? [OPINION] 


by William Beeman 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Now that the possibility of serious 
negotiations on the hostages is at hand, US officials should 
understand the negotiating game from the Iranian perspec- 
tive. Are we—figuratively—proposing a marriage, or merely 
buying a Persian rug? There's an enormous difference in 
how you go about it, explains PNS associate editor William 
Beeman. Beeman, an anthropologist at Brown University, 
spent many years working in Iran. 

The Carter Administration, in the few months remaining to 
it, has pledged itself to working full-tilt on the resolution on 
the Iranian hostage crisis. And there are good signs that 
President-elect Reagan would like nothing better than to let 
Carter bring the hostages home before he has to assume the 

" responsibility. 

Given the transfer of the hostages to the direct control of 
the Iranian government, there is thus no reason why direct, 
serious negotiations should not ensue. And indeed, there is 
good reason to believe that they can be successful—so long as 
US officials understand the nature of the negotiating game. 

What State Department negotiators should first ask them- 
selves is whether, in the Iranian cultural context, they are out 
to negotiate a marriage or the purchase of a rug. 

The question is not as incongruous as it may seem. 
Marriage proposals and buying rugs constitute two important 
bargaining activities in Iran, but each is unique in its aims and 
the way in which it is carried out. 

A marriage proposal in Iran is not an offer made by one 
person to another. It is acomplex arrangement made between 
large social units. When a boy and girl marry, it is their 
families who are entering into an alliance of major propor- 
tions. After the wedding, the most distant relatives of the 
bride’s family will have direct access to the groom’s home, 
society and aid of the most distant members of the family of 
the groom. Thus all persons involved in the alliance must be 
able to interact closely with each other. 

For this reason the marriage proposal is undertaken with 
the greatest care. Much work is done behind the scenes to 
assure that if the proposal is made, it will not be refused. For a 
refusal would not reflect shame on the bride and groom so 
much as on their entire family. Veiled signals are exchanged 
between the negotiating parties and assurances are obtained 
in secret long beforehand so that there Will be no surprises at 
the time of the formal marriage offer. 


ALL NATURAL CLOVE SCENTED CIGARETTES 
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Even if there is a bit of haggling over the size of the dowry 
or the amount to be spent on the wedding or the number of 
gifts to be given to the bride’s family, all parties know the 
parameters for this little struggle, for all has been arranged 
beforehand. 

Buying a rug is another matter. The buyer and seller are 
involved in a simple transfer of property. Their relationahip 
after the transaction is of no importance for the actual sale. 
Thus, rather than emphasizing the possible tie that might ally 
them, each party tries to best the other in the bargaining 
game. 

Both parties start by making a public declaration of the 
price he is willing to pay for the rug. Then, prolonged 
bargaining takes place, each citing the virtues or faults of the 
rug. Even the relative merits of buyer and seller become a 
matter of importance as each tries to demonstrate that he is 
dealing in good faith but that the other person might not be. 

The haggling is able to take place because each party has a 
rough idea of the real price of the rug and measures his 
success as a bargainer by the degree to which he can force the 
other party to go in a direction favorable to himself. The 
transaction is intensely public, with much involvment by 
passers-by, relatives and friends. It may be prolonged for 
days as one side and then the other yield gradually. 

Here a refusal does not involve shame, It only leads to 
more bargaining. Thus, the skills in contracting a successful 
marriage are much different from those involved in buying a 
rug. In the former case, the skill at behind-the-scenes 
manipulation is valued. In the latter, success at public 
argument is the principal skill. 

It is difficult to say exactly how the negotiations for the 
hostage release are perceived by Iran’s parliamentary leaders. 
Their views of the eventual relationship between Iran and the 
nited States after the crisis is over may be the crucial 
determinant. 

If Iran believes that the United States eveacially, will 
become an ally following the resolution of the crisis, then the 
wedding proposal type of scenario reigns. The final condi- 
tions would then have to be formulated with the idea that they 
were close to what the United States would be prepared to 
accept—a little tussle for good form would ensue perhaps, but 
eventually unification between the two parties would be 
realized. 

On the other hand, Iran may see this as a case where the 
US is to be engaged in a bargaining game with no importance 
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resting on the relations between the two countries after the 
transaction is over. In this case, the terms offered by the 
Iranians may be, in their own perception, much higher than 
they feel the United States will ever accept. They will have 
given themselves room to back down in prolonged nego- 
tiations. 

The rug buying model—really a bazaar-type of trans- 
action—is perhaps the most likely of the two in assessing the 
nature of the Iranian position. A long public bargaining 
sessions—with a chance to proclaim one’s own virtues and the 
faults of one’s adversaries—suits the style of the Iranian 
revolution. No conspiracy or hidden plot—the bugaboo of 
current leadership in Teheran—can exist in such a free, 
public atmosphere. Besides, there is always the chance that 
the United States might be bested once again, not in terms of 
the eventual concession Iran receives in return for the 
hostages, but in terms of bargaining skills. 

Indeed, the price is probably not the issue anymore at all. 
The four conditions conveyed officially, though harsher than 
expected by US officials, fall far short of the original 
demand—the return of the Shah and his wealth. They amount 
largely to asking the US to rescind punitive action taken 
against Iran and to grant the revolutionary government 
immunity against further claims and interference on the part 
of America. 

It is, thus, the game itself that is likely to be important, and 
Washington should be prepared for a good long run at it. The 
State Department’s recent refusal to negotiate the trans- 
action in public—preferring the traditional American policy 
of secrecy and obtaining a comprehensive agreement before 
anything is made public—would probably be to do just what 
the Iranians have already asked for: issue a quick public 
response and get the bargaining underway in earnest, and in 
public. 

As a tip for the rug buyers of Washington, it should be 
noted that the four conditions set down by Ayatollah 
Khomeini are inviolable, but the modifications and sub- 
conditions set down by the parliament are probably fully 
negotiable. Furthermore, Washington should offer a little 
less than Teheran is prepared to accept along with a great 
deal of protestation of good faith. 

The rug dealers of Teheran are ready for it. Bargaining i is, 
after all. a form of communication and should be welcomed 


by us after so long a silence. 
di —°Pacific News Service, 1980 
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NO Bus Service 
on 
Thanksgiving, 
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transportation, the SCMTD will 
be subsidizing Taxi Service. 
For reservations, call 423-1234. 
For further, info, call 425-8600 or 688-8600. ———— ! 
Monday thru Friday, 7am - 6pm UCSC students are now eligible 4 
Saturday, Sunday 8am - 5pm — Applications (available in the Carriage House 
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The global 


everywhere 


by Thomas Brom 


4 21 factories in Europe alone. GM also has joint ventures in 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Throughout the campaign, Presidential 
candidates Carter, Reagan and Anderson discussed economic 
policy in traditional flag-waving terms. But the US is now 
part of a global economy that rises and falls with little 
regard for individual nations. PNS economics editor Thomas 
Brom reports on the international system the candidates 
were too polite to mention. 


Ronald Reagan’s election eve promise to ‘“‘put America 
back to work” capped a Presidential campaign filled with the 
rhetoric of economic nationalism. But much like a bare limb 
revealed in the Victorian age, the withdrawal of Reagan 
foreign policy advisor Richard Allen from the campaign 
provided a glimpse of the global economic reality of the 
1980s. 

Allen left the Reagan camp after the Wall Street Journal 
revealed he was employed as a consultant by the manu- 
facturers of Datsun autos. The same day, Datsun announced 
it would build a $300 million light truck assembly plant in 
Tennessee, directly employing some 2,200 workers near 
Nashville. 

The twin events briefly cast light on the huge global 
economy—a network of multinational corporations, invest- 
ment banks, and master builders that threatens to overwhelm 
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national boundaries. Brushing aside official attempts to 
regulate or control its activities, the global economy juggles 
capital, labor and raw materials across continents as easily as 
smaller businesses move across town. 

The problem, however, is that the whole notion of a 
stateless capitalist economy is difficult to sell to the Amer- 
ican people. Politicians don’t control it, labor unions are only 
beginning to affect it and local people faced with closing 
factories and declining living standards can’t appreciate it. 
Yet the global economy is everywhere, ironically creating a 
last-minute scandal in a Reagan campaign publicly com- 
mitted to restricting Japanese vehicle imports. 

The new line of “global cars” is the best example of 
multinational business, and provides a model for other 
integrated international producers. Ford’s Fiesta has wind- 
shields from Oklahoma, carburetors form Northern Ireland, 
spark plugs from England, wheels from Belgium, bumpers 
from West Germany, and is put together in Spain. Ford 
currently has 22 overseas plants, followed closely by GM’s 


Japan, Kenya, Korea, Iran, Yugoslavia and South Africa. 

The multinationals—European and Japanese companies 
as well as US-based—are putting most of their European 
investment in the less developed coutries such as Spain, 
Ireland, Portugal and Greece. Labor is cheaper, and the rate 
of market growth is greater than in Northern Europe. 

Roughly 40 percent of total US foreign investment, 
however, goes primarily to 10 industrializing nations in the 
Third World. They include Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, 
Colombia and Peru in Latin America, and Taiwan, Hong 
Kong, the Philippines, Indonesia and South Korea in Asia. 
Citibank does nearly 80 percent of its business in these 10 
nations. That is where the multinationals are taking US 
capital and US jobs. Given Ronald Reagan’s free market 
economic policy, the shift of manufacturing to the Third 
World should accelerate during his Administration. 

At the same time, foreign multinational corporations are 
investing heavily in the United States. According to the 
Commerce Department, foreign direct investment in the US 
jumped $5.7 billion last year. 

Foreign investors are coming for the rich US consumer 
market, political stability—and to exploit our cheap labor. 
Average wages for manufacturing workers in Germany, the 
Netherlands, Belgium and Sweden now exceed comparable 
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US wages by as much as 20 percent. The US now ranks a 
dismal seventh in global wage standards, behind much of 
Western Europe. 

The growth and direction of the global economy is almost 
completely unregulated. It is financed by offshore banks in 
Nassau, the Cayman Islands and’ Hong Kong that publish 
no records and have no reserve requirements to cover 
outstanding loans. The capital consists of Eurodollars— 
nearly $800 billion of investment funds held in foreign 
banks—and petrodollars accumulated by the OPEC nations 
of the Middle East. This financial network is essentially an 
“outlaw” banking system—and it works very well indeed for 
multinational business. 

Ford, for instance, made 94 percent of its profits from 
overseas operations in the first three quarters of 1979. More 
than 70 US companies conduct foreign business with sales in 
excess of $1 billion, and 11 have sales over $5 billion. And 
that doesn’t include export sales. 

At a time when many Americans are frustrated and 
confused by a decade of inflation and econmic stagnation at 
home, none of this plays very well in Peoria. President Carter 
and Ronald Reagan campaigned before people concerned 
about high interest rates, unemployment, and inflation that 
takes away wage gains before the paycheck clears the bank. 
Global corporations shifting production from one continent 
to another is a different level of reality. Not surprisingly, none 
of the major candidates chose to address the issue. 

Even Congress prefers to bluster nationalist slogans rather 
than face the implications of an integrated global economy. A 
recent report by the House Ways and Means trade sub- 
committee denounced commerce with Japan in flag-waving 
terms. ‘‘We are Japans’s plantation,” the report concluded. 
“Haulers of wood and growers of crops, in exchange for high 
technology, value-added products. We believe this relation- 
ship is not acceptable.” 

The Reagan economic plan echoes this cry of economic 
self-reliance. It relies heavily on traditional methods of 
stimulating the private sector—tax cuts, accelerated depre- 
ciation on new equipment, deregulation of business opera- 
tions. 

Reagan’s “‘supply-side” economists passionately believe 
that the resulting business growth will more than compensate 
for the immediate loss of tax revenue for social programs. 
Traditional Keynesian economists believe just as passion- 


continued on page 43 
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Education 
in the 
field © 


by Al Goodman 


UCSC theatre arts professor Jim Bierman admits he was 
skeptical at first. 

As a parent and later a board member at the Live Oak 
School District, he doubted that his two sons, aged 8 and 10, 
were going to learn much by periodically leaving their public 
school classrooms for a lesson in the ‘schoolyard’s experi- 
mental garden. 

In two year’s time, however, the little experiment has 
grown into a three-acre farm backed by a $100,000 US 
Department of Education grant. 

Just outside their classroom doors at the Green Acres 
School, 425 third, fourth and fifth graders are surrounded by 
60 types of vegetables, fruit trees and flowers, plus 20 
chickens and rabbits. A solar-heated greenhouse, oven and 
food dryer round out the farm. 

“My own two sons were actually learning some science, 
writing stories about what they were doing and learning to 
spell” words they used in the garden, Bierman said. 

Dozens of other doubtful parents in this largely low 
income, blue-collar district also have changed their minds, 
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“It’s a real mix of single parent and lower income families 
* who don’t have a lot of time” for the schools, said John 
Live O ak School Brissenden, a school board member. 
; Yet a recent outdoor brunch at the garden drew 150 people 
who donated $1,200 on the spot. Many in attendance did not 
by June, are now busy cultivating what may be the garden’s have kids at the school and the same is true of 45 individuals 
most valuable crop: community support for public education. and businesses that regularly contribute time and money, 
It is a tough issue throughout American schools. said Roberta Jaffe, director of the project, called Life Lab. 
Faced with declining student enrollments that force school. “You can’t just have support from Washington, D.C.,”’ or 
closings, and under fire because competency, indicators like the State capital, she added. ‘We're building that community 
SAT college entrance exam scores continue to drop, schools ; 
are looking everywhere for renewed community support. 
At the same time, the traditional pooi of education 
boosters—parents with schoolchildren—is rapidly dimishing. 
The American Association of School Administrators 
(AASA), a nationwide group of educators based in Arlington, 
Virginia, reports that 72 percent of America’s families do not 
have kids in elementary and secondary schools, either public 
or private. By 1990, the number is expected to rise to 81 : 
percent. 


; 


“What we’re trying to do here is 
convince teachers to use the 
garden as a lab where they can 
teach the basics.” | 


“It raises a real challenge of how we communicate with 7 
communities the importance of education in a democratic ee 
society,” said Gary Marx, AASA’s associate director, 

The national trends have not bypassed the Live Oak 
School District. Indeed, they are magnified here by relative 
poverty. According to Principal George Buehring, 60 percent 
of the school’s students come from single-parent homes and a 


and school officials, mindful that the federal grant could end 


It’s the first syllable in newspaper— 
and it’s what separates us from the 
other weeklies in town. Finding the 
news and writing about it can also 
be your next job. City on a Hill will 
be hiring a campus editor and city 
editor to start next quarter. It’s hard 
work, but unique—no one else does 
it every week. 
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City Editor 

The city and county of Santa 
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diverse and fascinating as the area 
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people, and events, The campus 
editor may also be required to 
write stories. Strong writing skills 
and an ability to work well with a 
diverse group of people are 
essential requirements. $40.72 a 
week salary. : 


we live in. Working with a group of 
staff writers and interns, the city 
editor will develop news reports, 
features, investigative and 
analytical pieces, and a weekly 
column of new clips. Knowledge of 
the area and strong writing and 
Organizational skills are rquired. 
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support.” Already a northern California utility firm has 
contributed greenhouse monitoring equipment while two 
nearby colleges send volunteer interns. 

"What we're trying to do here is convince teachers to use 
this (garden) as a lab where they can teach the basics,” said 
Gary Appel, Life Lab assistant director: ‘To eliminate the 
classroom would backfore. We’re trying to stike a balance.” 

For an hour each week, every Green Acres class of about 
30 students visits the garden and splits into three groups for a 
science, nutrition or gardening lesson. Students, with class- 
room teachers at their sides, plant vegetables and measure the 


growth, read food package labels, prepare garden-based 


after-school snacks and follow up the visit with at least, an 
hour of classroom work such as journal writing. ; 
“It's fun,” said nine-year-old Duskin Jasper, a fourth 
grader who likes “the plants and chickens.” Jasper said his 
class made a “glossary of all the words leamed,” on the farm 
and added, “When I'm having dinner, I ask my Mom to fix 
something good for you (that) I remember from the garden.” 
An independent education consultant, evaluating Life Lab 
after one year of federal funding, reported in June that 
students had jumped at least a grade level over normal in 
reference skill ability and when compared to California 
norms, they were making “significantly better’ gains in 


CASH FOR YOUR BOOKS 
RECYCLE YOUR TEXTBOOKS 
DECEMBER 10, 11 AND 12 
10 A.M. TO 4 P.M. 


Here’s How It Works: 


The Bookstore can buy back from you, during the days and times 
above, certain textbooks according to these values: 


TOP VALUE - If your current edition books are in good 
condition and have been ordered by faculty for WINTER 
quarter, we pay 50% of the new list price, even if you 


purchased the book used. 


MARKET VALUE - Books of current edition not being used 
on our campus can be sold at going market price. The agent 
buying these books must ship them to warehouses and take a 
chance that they can be resold to another school. The Book- 
store has this agent here as a service to buy those books we 


are unable to buy. 


Remember to look for used copies when buying your books at the Bay 
Tree Bookstore. Buying used books can save you 25%. 


the 


Bay Tree Bookstore 
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nutrition understanding. Z 
The garden started in October, 1978, without federal funds 


after Green Acres staffers visited a school’s outdoor animal | 


project in Vallejo, California. 

The government, after awarding a two-year, $50,000 
annual grant starting in July, 1979, has not tried to direct the 
project, Jaffe said, adding that the school will re-apply for 
more money early next year. 

Bill Johnson, Title 4C education grant consultant for 
California, said the government’s main interest is whether the 
project can work at other schools. 

Robert Ritter, president of the district school board, said 
Life Lab is not the first time the district has harnessed 
government money to work for itself. 


In 1974-75, the county government paid $32,000 for . 


materials, while the locals, including professional carpenters 
and electricians, donated their labor to install lights and a 
track at the junior high school, he said. The people “were 
willing,”’ Ritter said. 

Students, for their part, gather round at Life Lab after 
school to take home fresh garden vegetables. Crops are also 
used in the cafeteria. 

Fourth-grader Augie Guerrero, nine, said that without the 
schoolyard farm there would be “‘no place to go except the 
playground and you couldn’t harvest anything.” 

The additions of sheep, goats and a test project that will 
raise algae-eating fish in three large tanks are planned for Life 
Lab. 

Will the students grow up to be farmers? Jaffe doubts it, but 
thinks they'll have a better sense of their environment. . 

“Science and technology make up the most important 
decisions affecting all of us, whether it’s weapons develop- 
ment or tood production,” said assistant director Appel. The 
garden, he believes, will make “science less mysterious” for 
these students. 


Green Acres School offers class credit for UCSC students 
interested in working with their program. Credit can be 
obtained through the Education or Environmental Studies 
Boards. Ferxmore information, call Gary Apple at 476- 
0319. < ae 
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Louise Bernikow's new book 


By Suzanne Sherman 
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Photograph: Randii Oliver 


_L[wo women, alone in a room 


. 


Among Women, a new book by Louise Bernikow (author 
of The World Split Open and Abel), is an exploration into the 
silence that surrounds women’s interpersonal relationships, 
an examination of the meaning of intimacy between women 
in a patriarchal world. Her format is based upon this 
question: “what are the forces at work on two women alone in 
a room—personally, psychologically, and politically—and 
how do these show up in literature?” 

The book is in the style of Virginia Woolf's A Room of 
One’s Own, mingling the personal with the political. The 
writing is witty, intelligent and literary, poetic, and at times, 
poignant and painful, as she rakes up the uncomfortable 
realities of women’s relationships with each other. This is the 
doumentation of the formerly untold stories of how women 
“experience, protect, envy, antagonize, and hide their love 
for other women”’ in a culture that has mandated silence. 

The absence of female intimacy in literature, Bernikow 
points out, is a result of the masculine viewpoint. As Woolf 
notes, women in fiction are “not only seen by the other sex but 
only in relation to the other sex.” This phenomena is not 
confined to male authors, but reaches into the realm of 
women’s fiction, especially 19th century women’s fiction 
which is full of “ladies in their lassitude waiting for the door to 
open” and the men to walk in and bring them to life. Bernikow 
writes that “like men, many women writers have told stories 
in which male characters are hypodermic needles, injecting 
life into inert women characters who, without a male “fix,” 


have no energy or existence.” This statement supports her 
conviction that women have been showing their ways of 
dealing wih patriarchy, but quietly, and often subconsciously, 
with results that show up in relatonships with other women. 

Literature reflects true conditions in life, and, as such, 
Bernikow uses literature as the means to examine women’s 
relationships in terms of their relationship to men. She uses 
the fairy tale of “Cinderella” to illustrate this in the first 
chapter of her book. “‘Cinderella” is one of many good 
examples in fairy tale, myth, and literature, showing how 
awful women can be to each other. ‘Winning the Prince,” she 
writes, “is the common ground among the women. What we 
have in common is what keeps us apart.” 

Bernikow further éxamines the plight of women’t inter- 
personal relationships by looking at the “enterprise” of 
beauty, how in that ‘‘enterprise other women are your allies 
and your enemies.” She writes of the tradition of women 
crippling each other, mother to daughter, friend to friend— 
foot binding by the Chinese, hair straightening by the blacks, 
girdles and corsets by the Americans—mutilation by women 


Ancient concerns, immediate relevance 


allies and your enemies.” 


of other women all in the name of beauty, all for the quest of 
getting a man. This mutual mutilation arises directly from 
patriarchy. Bernikow writes that “the economic reality behind 
the fairy tale and the competition among the women for the 
favor of the Prince is a world in which women have no 
financial lives of their own. They cannot own businesses or 
inherit property.”” So a woman competes for survival at the 
expense of another woman. (In that sense, women see each 
other as commodities. ) ¥ 


A Bernikow is unyielding; she makes us face the fact that 


This book examines, for one thing, the “enterprise” of 
beauty: “In that enterprise, other women are your 


: t 
women are not only supportive of each other, but that there 
are many facets in those relationships between mothers and 
daughters, sisters, friends, lovers. And in all those many 


facets are reactions and responses to patriarchy in the search 
for survival. 


We appreciate Bookshop Santa Cruz providing time and 


place last Saturday for Bernikow to read from Among 
Women. 


Ecofeminist poetry 


By Ellen Setteducati 


The threat of imminent nuclear disaster is Ellen Bass’ 
consuming concern in her latest volume of poetry, published 
locally last summer by a woman-owned letterpress, Moving 
Parts Press of Santa Cruz. Directly inspired by the birth of 
her daughter, this collection of ten long poems draws.a vivid 


contrast between the joys and miracles of being alive and the 
ineffable horror of a universal destruction that must appear 
inevitable to all of us, at one time or another. 


For Earthly Survival embodies the auhor’s struggle with — 


the full weight of her realization as well as with her calling to 
embrace it as her work. Its origin is clear. Images of birthing 
are contained in each poem, and daughter Saraswati herself 
appears as an almost tangible presence in all but two, 


continually reinforcing the connection between a mother’s 
personal reality and the greater political awareness to which 
it leads her. The author’s concern is an ancient, archetypal 
one—the protection of a child ina threatening environment— 
transposed into immediate relevance by the spectre of 
technocratic doom. 


We have always had war. 
We have always had drought, had famine— 
a mother’s hands, the veins risen like 
mountain ranges 
that cannot feed her children... 
Mothers have worried their 
infants to survive the fever, 


’ 
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“Women in Arms” 


Woman’s 


place 
is in the 


revolution 
| By Teri Schweitzer 


What does it mean for women to play an active iole in a 
revolution? Tonight at 7:30 at Louden Nelson Auditorium, 
the Women’s Radio Collective(KZSC 88.1), will present a 
benefit showing of “Women In Arms,” a documentary film 
about women’s struggles in Nicaragua. ; 

Women made up almost one-third of the fighters in the 
Nicaraguan revolution to overthrow the repressive dictator- 
ship of Somoza less than 2 years ago. Before the revolution, 
the Somoza family and its US-supported regime controlled 
the economy and almost all facets of citizens’ lives in this 
small Central American country for nearly 30 years. In 
paving the way for imperialism, the regime used violent 
repressive tactics to squelch dissent. Physical torture, 
imprisonment and genocide were common. 

One of the primary revolutionary forces was the FSLN— 
Frente Sandinista Liberacion Nacional, whose members are 
known as Sandinistas. Women participated in this movement 
as soldiers, commanders and organizers. In the film “Women 
in Arms,” some of these women are interviewed, as well as 
other women who joined as the revolution progressed. 

After the people succeeded in overthrowing Somoza’s 
regime, the dictator took refuge in Paraguay, where he had 
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previously sent members of his own notorious National 
Guard to study sophisticated torture techniques from exiled 
officials of Nazi Germany. Somoza was recently assassinated 
there. 

Today in Nicaragua, people are working to control their 
economy and implement social changes, such as the literacy 
campaign, that improve the lives of all people, especially 
workers and peasants. Women are involved on all levels of 
this reconstruction. 

Much work lies ahead for women in areas of social and 
economic equality, but in the words of Dora Maria, who 
speaks in the film: “Revolutionary processes have to liberate 


. women. Any sort of process that doesn’t—gradually perhaps— 


is no revolution. 
““Women here have reached a certain point. They won’t go 
back. They’ll keep advancing—but always as women.”’ 


Women were almost one third of the revolutionary - 
_ fighters who overthrew Nicaragua’s dictator Somoza. 
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The evening to celebrate women’s struggles in Nicaragua 
will include speakers from the Easy Bay Nicaraguan Support 
Group, who will introduce the film and facilitate a panel 
discussion afterward. Some of the speakers have themselves 
recently returned from Nicaragua. Latin music will be played 
at the opening of the evening and more live music by 
‘Somethin’ Special” will follow the film and discussion. The 
music of ‘Somethin’ Special” includes soul, gospel and funk, 
played by the fine musicians Rita Lackey, Tish Sainz, and 
Gwendolyn Warren. 

The dynamic evening is a benefit for KZSC’s Women’s 
Radio Collective, which airs music and issues of interest to 
women every Sunday from 10 am-2pm, at 88.1 FM on your 
dial. The evening will begin at 7:30 and costs $2.50/$3.50, on 
a sliding fee scale. Call 425- 652 or 423-5501 for more 
information or childcare. 


area 


Crying 


By Kerry Anna Cobra 


“IT can’t cry at work; it would undermine my authority.”’ The 
speaker is a young woman, a political activist, and the editor- 
in-chief of the largest college weekly in California, Ann Scott 
Knight. She cares, and that caring is part of the reason the 
pressure mounts. ; 

Whatever the ads say, these are not the best years of our 
lives—between schoolwork, jobs, community activity, the 
Struggle to establish oneself in one’s work, are all the other 
Situations, with the phone company, roommates, lovers, and 
leaking roofs, demanding time crucially needed for something 
else. The pressure becomes extreme. 

A man might cry, and be respected for his ability to act 
outside the confines of tradition. Women have to fear this 
natural form of tension release, because whatever respect 
they may have attained could be lost in a moment of what 
Spartan mentalities define “‘weakness.’’ Men have lamented 
ad nauseam their “oppression’’—they have heart attacks, 
strokes, breakdowns, because they are not permitted to cry or 
express feelings. Women are gaining on them, trapped 


doubly as we move outside domestic lives. 

My editor cares. Crying when the pressure becomes 
extreme is one way to prevent real emotional damage, the 
endless circle of questions lacking answers that burns down 
into the brain. I cry, when the pressure is extreme, and 
sometimes the same people who have idealized me unduly for 
strength and survival (no more than that of my sisters) then 
call me weak. Because of a biologically developed response 
to extreme pressure? Because, in fact, only a cardboard 
image (given content, as has been traditional, by the (male) 


viewer/speaker) has been respected. Not a whole person. 


I am angry that what men say is a human need they have 


been wrongly denied is in fact denied to women. I am angry 


We're neither dolls nor super- 
women; we need to respect 


the necessity of crying. 


that women who care as much and work as hard as my editor 
have to fear for their authority if they cry, and that I am only 
cardboard. What would be good for everyone’s emotional 
health is a little real respect for women as human beings, 
neither tearful dolls nor comic book superwomen, who have 
as much range of response as anyone else; and, perhaps, 
respect for the emotional and physical necessity. of every 
person in extreme pressure, to cry. 


Women's clips 


We’ve never met anyone from the Radical Women Organ- 

ization, but apparently they’ve heard of us, because they are 

nice enough to send us a calendar of events. December 5 they 

will be holding a meeting on “‘The Rights of Young Women.” 

The guest speaker will be Emily Woo Yamasaki. It’s at 2661 

21st Street, San Francisco, at 7:30 pm. For more info call, 
(415) 824-1497, 


What you can do with your anger: You’re walking down a 
street. It’s a sunny day and you may be blissfully thinking 
about what movie to see after your last paper is written. 
Suddenly a shrill whistle, howl, smack, or “Hey baby,” 
breaks your private milieu. You realize that you have once 
again been subjected to the verbal effluviam of some overly- 
conditioned jerk. 

Nancy Newton of Madison Wisconsin leads street assert- 
ivenegs workshops to teach women how to handle this 
everyday form of oppression. “For too long women have had 
to walk on streets as if they were walking through enemy 
territory. It’s like a war zone. For a woman to be assertive, 
she has to believe (harrasment) has got to stop. It’s a way of 
fighting back in a way that’s nonviolent and (makes) you feel 
good about yourself.” 

Newton believes that when more women assert themselves 
against street harrasment, the incidence of it will drop as men 


Continued page 34 
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Bad Timing: 
art's warnings 
By Kerry Anna Cobra 


Bad Timing, directed -by Nicholas Roeg and starring 
Theresa Russell and Art Garfunkel, has the most painterly 
visual surface I’ve ever seen in a film, acting as a gliding, de- 
tached, yet exegetical view of the issues in art from the turn of 
the century to the present day. The tensionstbetween line and 
color, between impressions of ephemerality and images that 
imply enduring structure, between two-and- three-dimension- 
ality, and most of all between points of view, become in this film 
frighteningly crucial. The strong visual presence forces the 
analogy between the way things are seen and the way one person 
can reduce another—to stupor, screaming, or death itself— 
all in the terrible struggle between ways of seeing. 

By frenzied intercutting, giving way to overlong lingering 
shots, Bad Timing lives according to its name and drives 
audience unease higher and higher, like a ‘mechani- 


The film challenges a passive 
approach to art and media 
as well as human relations. 


cal whine. In this unease the viewer is thrown off balance, 
forced to see that preconceptions will not serve to interpret 
what is presented. The same means, emotional unbalancing, 
challenging certainties, and distorting the time sense, are 
used by the male protagonist, however, in his neat-destruc- 
tion of the female. 

Older women tell me that this is common—that almost 
every women has known a man who has for some reason 
needed to make her feel crazy and wrong, just as the culture 
itself invalidates her thoughts and concerns. It is another 
thing to see the process by which this is accomplished by an 
expert. The relationship the film depicts is between Dr. Alex 
Linden, a Freudian psychologist at the University of Vienna, 
and Milena, a young woman who has many friends, lovers, 
and other connections, in the contemporary city where the 
two Americans live. The relationship begins at her instigation: 
drunk at a party, she decides she wants to sleep with him. He 
reacts coldly, but calls the number she gives him, beginning 
the development of a pattern of calculated ambiguity. 


“Calculated ambiguity” becomes his program in a cam- 
paign to take power over her, establishing himself as definer, 
accuser, “‘moral’’ voice disapproving of her ways, appropri- 
ating the right to define every ambiguity on his part to his best 
advantage. This reaches its insane zenith when he tries to 
watch her die, telling her as she lies comatose that “this is for 
the best, this is the only way.” Every ambiguity on her part, 
he defines as a lie. Her opinions about her life and motiva- 
tions, too, he defines as lies to herself. 

Very early in the film, I had some sympathy for Linden—it 
is difficult for some people to see their lovers encounter other 
lovers—but not for long. He is needlessly cold to her, picks 
constant arguments, brings up matters known to hurt or cause 
tension, and always has to Win. Yet, were he not the 
sophisticated academic that he is, he’s probably say, “Boy, 
Milena, honey, you sure are lucky I put up with you.” But he 
wants to marry her, keep her with him always. It all serves to 
help us understand, even before the film’s end, the way a 
person can steal another’s life and self-respect through the 
assertion that her way of seeing and acting is false. 

It becomes clear that Milena’s elusiveness from Linden is 
necessary for her survival, and the “sensual obsession” on his 
part very, very far from love, in an unbearable scene where 


she wants him to spend time with her out of bed. Her desires, 


always. dismissed as trivial by him, now come into direct 
conflict with his; he threatens to leave, all in a masked and 
“adult” manner, if he does not get his way. Milena invites him 
to have sex with her on the apartment stairs, a brutal, one- 
sided event that calls the humanity of critics into question 
when they call Theresa Russell’s portrayal of Milena 
“demonic” or this nauseating scene of domination “erotic.” 
The hatefulness of Milena’s situation is that she is emotion- 
ally debilitated to the point of inviting Linden back for this. 
The hatefulness of the situation of all women is that such an 
invitation, put into a woman’s mouth in popular media, is not 
treated as a distasteful, if not pathological, adolescent 
fantasy. : 

Bad Timing’s narrative of interpersonal destruction makes 
the film a warning against manipulation by imagery as well as 
manipulation by emotional bludgeoning. It challenges viewers 
to maintain the distance needed for clear sight rather than 
allow themselves to be submerged in passive subjectivity, 
other-defined. For its challenge to the way we see art as well 
as the way we see ourselves in relation to others, and for 
Milena’s final triumph, I value Bad Timing highly. For its 
potential impact as well as its beauty and cohesion as a film, it 
is an outstanding effort. 

But even after three days of consideration, I can’t say 
whether I recommend it. It must be described as portraying 
and probably supporting incredible mental and physical 
atrocity against women; and yet, perhaps it can help us to 
understand the exact ways those thing happen. After seeing 
it, I felt more equipped to understand and fight the kind of 
thing Linden does to Milena, the undermining of womanly 
sanity. 

(For another view of this film, see the Arts Section.) 


Official apology: Julie Zuckerman, Barbara Banfield, and 

Marina Fitch, and any other writer whose name I have 

misspelled: we appreciate you so much for writing what you 

write that I’m doubly sorry to have messed up your bylines. 
Thanks. —k.a.c. . 
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learn they can’t depend on women passively taking it. 

“A lot of people say, ‘Why say anything? Why not just 
hurry on, do what you’ve always done?’ That doesn’t 
necessarily protect you. You’re giving ‘victim signals.’ 
You’ve just given him a lot of signals that you may be easy 
prey. There are a lot of rapists who walk around looking for a 
victim, testing out a victim.” 

Back to the scenario. According to Newton, a woman has 
three options in the way she handles verbal harassment. She 
can respond in an equally nasty, aggressive way—name 
calling or obscene gesture, which could backfire and incite 
violence (or reinforce the man’s hatred of women). She can 
react timidly and do nothing. Or, she can walk up to the man, 
look him in the eye while delivering one of the responses that 
Newton teaches in her workshop. Newton believes that the 
third option is most effective. It makes the man publicly 
accountable for his actions, especially when delivered as is 
recommended in a loud voice in earshot of bystanders: “I’ve 
been in situations where nearby people applauded.” Street 
assertiveness requires that a woman gauge the situation and 
feel confident to exercise whichever option she chooses. 


Anita Changes Her Tune: You really know we’re making 


some headway when Anita Bryant, former orange juice 
slinger, anti-gay rights activist, and defender of the family 
claims she may have been a little too harsh in her condem- 
nation of homosexuals .and feminists. “I’m more inclined to 
say live and let live, just don’t flaunt it or try to legalize it...If I 
had to do over, I’d do it again, but not in the same way.” 
In a December issue of Ladies’ Home Journal, Miss (Ms?) 
Bryant discusses her changing views on Fundamentalist 
religion, marriage, her divorce, and her dependence on mood- 
altering drugs. In 1966 she successfully dealt with a Valium 


habit only to find two years later that she was hooked on 


sleeping pills and wine and even contemplating suicide. 

With regards to religion, she sais, ““Fundamentalists have 
their head in the sand. The church is sick right now and I have 
to say I’m even part of that sickness. Some pastors are so 
hard-nosed about submission and insensitive to their wives’ 
needs that they don’t recognize the frustration—even hatred 
—within their own households.” If that’s not enough to shock 
you into reconstituting your old frozen orange juice, Ms. 
Bryant’s thawed feelings on feminism may do the trick. 
“There are some valid reasons why militant feminists are 
doing what they’re doing.” 


—Tec Golez and accomplices 


ISASTICKY TYPEWRITER DERAILING 
_ YOUR TRAIN OF THOUGHT? 


Thanksgiving break 
approaches, with its feasts 


If your typewriter acts 

like someone’s been using it 
to spread peanut butter, 
better come talk turkey 

with Edwards’. Don’t go into 
=> the end of the first quarter 
with your typewriter down 


Students, 


and football. 


and thirty pages to go. 
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THE ELM IS SCATTERING 
David Seeley, Oboist 
ST. PAUL’S SUITE 
SICILIENNE (Premier Performance) L. KEIZER 
Tess Popper, Flutist 
David Seeley, Oboist 
SUITE IN FIVE PARTS FOR STRING V. PREOBRAJENSKA 
ORCHESTRA (Premier Performance) 
ADAGIO AND FUGUE IN C MINOR” W.A. MOZART 


TIME: Sunday Afternoon, November 23rd, 3:00 p.m. 
PLACE: Crown College Dining Hall, U.C.S.C. 


ADMISSION: At Door, $5 General, $3 Students and Seniors 


Popper-Keizer School Presents: 
THE SANTA CRUZ CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


Dr. Lewis Keizer, Music Director 
Mr. Richard Freeman-Toole, Associate Director 


Program 


THE ART OF THE FUGUE (Selections) J.S. BACH 

ENFELADE (Premier Performance) T. BELL 

PIANO QUINTET, OPUS 44 
John Orlando, Pianist 


R. SCHUMANN 


Intermission 
D.A. WHITE 


G. HOLST 
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Earthly Survival, continued 


their sons, the mine, 
their daughters, the babies, the beatings. 


We have always had 
what to worry. 
And now, all life is threatened... 


It is, to use a term suggested by Mary Daly, a biophilic 
work, mustering images of life, growth and the peace of 
natural balance—a calf birthing, the children of human 
families, the delicate orchestration of a eucalyptus grove— 
against the necrophilia of the urban environment and its 
wastes, such as radiation: the structures and products of men. 

That the agent of “man’s” deathly activities may be 
patriarchy is hinted at in ““They’re family men,” an inquiry 
into the values of the men who produce and promote nuclear 
power, not caring about its effect on future generations. This 
theme is developed in greater depth and conviction in a 
subsequent poem, “Our stunning harvest,” which was read at 
the reading for the publication of this book but has not yet 
been published. 

Because Bass’ analysis of the nuclear problem rests 
primarily on her personal experience and introspection, it is 
perhaps vulnerable to a certain political-economic naivete, 
most noticeable in “Brown papery leaves,” wherein the 
consumption patterns of the American middle class are 
indicted as the cause of the proliferation of nuclear power and 
its lethal waste product: plutonium: 


...Men make it so we have more energy, 
so we have garbage disposals, electric can 
openers, 

drive-in banking, master charge, xerox, 
computers, 

bombs, and remote control garage doors. 


Such a presentation—a reflection of what we are told by the 
government and corporations dealing in nuclear power— 
implies that the technology and its network of profit-reapers 
exist to serve the insatiable needs of the consumer, and not 
the other way around. ) . 

Hence the author’s objective is to convince once-poor avid 
consumers like her father to recognize the folly of their 
fascinations and adopt a more austere lifestyle. She is 
unmindful of the possibility that their desires are manipulated 
by capitalism’s need for profit. Individual solutions (‘‘rinse 
plastic bags’’) are naturally appealing where alternative 
analyses present a gloomy picture of powerlessness and 
manipulation, yet it seems that the author’s simple assertion 
that “Dad, these men are like you” gives the nuclear 
capitalists the benefit of a huge political doubt. 

In two poems the book manages to break away from “‘that 
pale underbelly of what is to come” into celebration of the 
special relationship of mother and infant. ‘Keeping records,” 
a defiance of the societal compulsion to record all events in 
quantified form, including the growth of children, is never- 
theless a vivid account of Saraswati's babyhood, preserved in 
the author’s own style and hence infinitely more meaningful 
to both mother and child, but interesting even to the unrelated 
reader. “For Saraswati, at eight months” similarly notes a 
time of intense intimacy and interconnection between mother 
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and daughter, contrasting its spontaneity with the restrictions 
of the spirit that can be imposed by adult love relationships. 

Both of these gentle depictions draw heavily upon images 
of nature, the book’s recurrent motif. They appear to reclaim 
the natural essence of this primary relationship that has been 
so maligned in human thought, as well as to present a picture 
not unlike a Japanese painting or haiku—stark, essential, 
breathtaking. 

As a poetic work the book is unusually plain-spoken, even 
for the author’s generally lucid style. Her uniformity of 
subject is also a departure, for while in J’m Not Your 
Laughing Daughter and Of Separateness and Merging, 
Bass explored a diversity of themes in the light of personal 
development, For Earthly Survival imparts a specific concetn 
of societal proportions that occasionally is more explanatory 
than representational. Given the urgency of her message, 
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implications of women’s age-old struggle for the survival of 
the species. 


Nuclear power was seen as one of the two major environ- 


- mental issues of special concern to women, along with the 


disposal’ of other hazardous substances, by the Amherst 
conference on Ecofeminism; these two issues were cited by 
Carolyn Merchant, author of the Death of Nature, at arecent 
lecture at UCSC as foci for a mass movement of-protest and 
change. The organizing of groups such as Women Opposed 
to Nuclear Technology indicates that this movement is 
already off the ground. 

The key to success for popular movements is broadbased 
support. With women comprising over half the adult population, 
it is clear that our mobilization will have an effect. For 
Earthly Survival has the potential to communicate intimately 
with large numbers of women. There are indications that it 


This is a biophilic work, mustering images of life, 
growth, and the peace of natural balance. 


however, these stylistic lapses may be seen as wholly 
appropriate. 

Her clarity is clouded in two instances: a serious ambiguity 
in the last stanza of ‘‘November air” for which the necessity 
of pausing to reread interrupts and detracts from the impact of 
the poem as a whole; and “The stranger,” an apparent 
personification of the progress of radiation-caused cancer, 
written in an atypically obscure fashion, raw and uneven. 

The last poem, ““Tampons,”’ must be considered in a class 
by itself, as it is only tangentially related to the rest of the set. 
Its styte, content and humor (it provoked uproarious response 
at the two readings I attended) differ radically from the 
somber forebodings and precarious pleasures of the theme 
poems. Yet, dealing with a subject even more universal to 
women’s experience than motherhood—menstruation (“Even 
macrobiotics and Lesbian separatists are hooked on them”)—it 
is no less topical or timely, appearing as a warning of the 
hazards of tampons some months before public awareness of 
Toxic Shock Syndrome crescendoed. As consciousness- 
raising writing, ““Tampons”’ presents the problem in concrete 
terms and explores alternatives, yet goes much deeper, 
ultimately questioning our acceptance of the social dictum 
that menstrual blood is unclean and must be stoppered out of 
sight. 

The outcome of Bass’ vision—women reasserting their 
natural ways—is a revolution transforming society and 
healing the ravaged earth in the blood of a collective 
rebirthing—a powerful allegory. 

In her previous work Ellen Bass has written from a 
feminist, albein non-rhetorical, standpoint; For Earthly 
Survival infuses this perspective with environmental con- 
sciousness. Like Susan Griffin, a pioneer in a growing genre 
of literature investigating the relationship of woman and 
nature, Bass has come into ecological awareness through her 
experience as « woman. Unlike Griffin, Bass does not 
directly delineate the commonality of the oppression and 
exploitation of women and the earth, but her contribution is 
equally crucial, since it acknowledges the present-day 
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has taken hold locally; Ellen Bass’ crowded readings, and 
bathroom-grafitti quotations of ““‘Tampons,”’ attest to its 
popularity. This is how a movement which protests central- 
ization of power must proceed, each community after its own 
orators, voicing common concerns in its own style. 


ACCOSTED 
BY NUTS 


“Excuse me, sirs...would you be interested in 
signing a petition to put John Anderson on 
the ballot?” 
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On Fashion and Fascism: 
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The second band revs up, we move into another room. Jon 
by Ras Alan grabs hold of some space-age electronic toy gun. While 
checking it out he becomes highly impressed. Aims it at 
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"i one eo rmed only with a defective tape recorder (roof of certain antagonistic interviewers. 
Hi ca ge the decline of capitalism) CHP reporter Ras Alan CHP: Yeah, you're near Silicon Valley now. Home of the 
ih ose ree braved vicious Keystone Palo Alto bouncers to steal microchip. 
J set ose a few exclusive words with Jon King, lead vocalist of the Jon: Beeep beeep beep (points gun at Hugo the drummer, 
ty ove vee Gang of Four. Aiding him in his endeavour were Jeffrey D. then hands it over to Hugo's curiosity.) wi 
ee os see and Steve Wagner. CHP: So how do you do it? * 
ri se ian a ee : Jon: Well, who gives a shit. I mean... ta 
i i og Sa ee CHP: Do you have anew album coming out? Most bands CHP: Well, some bands like Crass for example, are so os 
| sea Ate paeee (047 fo promote their new album. absorbed in their ideology...(Crass is a political band based L 
Wf ~ Pear of Jon: We've got an EP out. It’s got (“Outside the) Trains in acommune on the outskirts of London. Proceeds from their C 
Hi ®e ager ese (Don’t Run on Time”’), (“He’d Send in the) Army,” and —_records go to their Anarchists Center, where you can drop by ee 
K Sef ‘ iia é “Factory (It’s Her Factory”), and “Armalite Rifle.” It’s a for a cup of tea.) << 
Ui \ ose 12”. Quite a layout. We’re gonna do another album when we Jon: Well, they've made a statement, but for a lot of bands, E 
i se get back. selling out means at the most having no motivation except tO gay Ie 
i on CHP: So you're performing some new tunes this tour? make money. Crass don’t lie like that. Let’s look at the Police. fu 
{ aig one Jon: Yeah, we have a few little ditties; a few romantic tunes. as an example. Their prime motivation is to make money: I pr 
Ny oe (laughter) know Mark Copeland, I’ve seen him around, and they are = 
i i vee p. CHP: Another deep question here—are you drawing your totally into making a lot of money! pi 
q see » material from personal exper tence ig CHP: So making money is fine. But there’s some sort of C 
ay ese es Jon: I don’t know really. I write the lyrics... The ideas just premise of art in rock and roll (Jon: Well...) 1can think ofa y 
h et ** come into your head. As they pass, I scribble them down on few cases. I'm trying to put forward that fine line. ie 
i ove 5® paper. Jon: | don’t know where it begins, that, because rock ‘n’ roll is , Ie 
Me | ose CHP: So there’s no grand conception? a popular artt. ei 
a) se Jon: Nooo. It’s like rhythm. They sort of make more sense CHP: But you're trying to make your statement, right? m 
v| one: when they’re finished than they do before you start them, if Jon; Yeah, but to be successful you need to be popular, so I < in 
wy se. that makes any sense. The idea that you've gotsortof*athing don’t know. I think that the Rolling Stones, for example, 2 
mi os ® to say strikes me as slightly odd. Rather than anything never sold out because they did what they always wanted to S@® 
by) % ; particular to say, there’s a lot of things that you can say. —_do, which was to be incredibly popular. Look at Abba. They 41) 
i ows CHP: Well, which comes first? Does the music come first or haven't sold out because they wanted to do those really big 
Mii on do the lyrics come first—and is it a group process that writes gigs. All that stink about bands that have no sense of ethics, ss 
qi se the tune in the end. for example, a band like Aerosmith. I don’t know, even in 
vi on Jon: Well, for the music it is. I tend to write the lyrics. We their case, having to schlep around for years...Look at Joe 
i ®, actually write the music together, we work out a way of doing Perry. = 
i se things and the lyrics fit the way you worked out how to CHP: Okay, let’s take somebody like Jonathan Richman, 
ote ; vocalize them. I mean, the lyrics may well have been written who did a very conscious departure from the advice he was 
ses out months before and you could've changed them todeath. given, like “If you keep playing ‘Roadrunner’ at the 
} ose CHP: Do you ever feel like youre just preaching down fo the beginning or end of your show, something like instant oma c 
i) ses. a Malbas ted? That your message may only have a limited _ stardom will occur.” He said, “No, I don't want to be big, I B 
' ose re appeal to those ous ide? Just want to sing songs about leprachauns for the rest of my th 
2°, 2 Jon: Well, I don’t think that’s the case, simply because the life.” Or “I don’t wanna sell out, I just wanna play small R 
see fe number of people we play to keeps getting larger all the time. c/ybs, I'd rather make some sort of stupid statement. In 
ose, ie CHP: I've heard from a lot of people that you stole the show contrast with, let's say, a band like...the Clash. Look at their fe 
on fe a year or two back from the Buzzcocks. I wasn't actually at third album! L 
oa ree - yah mints aed $i fies raigis i aie ee Jon: 1 don’t like the Clash. . 
+ os the Gang of our, they wouldn't talk about the Buzzcocks. CHP: Neither do I. - 
ee Jon: Yeah, that’s true. Like in New York, we playedto 7,000 Jon: I think they’re pretty dumb. it 
| vee yes people, and we did a gig in Cambridge with 15, CHP: Well, do you think bands like the Clash, who're 0 e 
) ae ee singing about the dilemma of selling out, is itself a form of C 
‘* ~*~ pes AS ’ selling out? tke a 
: ps ge aetonenis we did a gig in egaeind with 15,000 people. Jon: They've had a lot of problems with CBS. I don't know t 
: p os : Is that true in Britain as well: ; about the Clash, but I don’t know whether I'd agree with that. 
if . °, Jon: The gigs are a bit smaller there. There s only about = They want to be stars, you should see the way Mick struts : c 
| ao se 1,500-3,000 per show. In Europe I suppose it depends. We around. \ ‘ 
i ia aaa ae a Raa see did one show m Portugal where we had about 4,000. CHP: What are your thoughts on the relation between 5 n 
i \ pe ree CHP: So you're going for the worldwide mar: ket, I see. certain punk bands like the Skids (accused of nationalist 4q E 
ie "ee Jon: They hen mad in Portugal. You know the biggest band and Aryan tendencies) and the Two-Tone bands like = \ te 
iB | se, in Portugal? Guess what the biggest band in Portugal is. Madness and the Specials, and the growth of the Skinhead ' e 
U vse CHP: Abba! The Police! movement and the National Front Party? a e 
tt ren Jon: The Seopa Cen , Jon: Well, the NF are fascists and they're (skinheads) Bm oo 
P ose CHP: Really? I was in this small town in Austria a couple members of supposedly fascist parties. It’s become universal. (O 4 
} i ree aah ee hte aces aston sh hei eee the Look in France, in three months like 400 to 1000 synagogues : C 
te ae is rae aps aint ee heads e ig film. and Jewish schools are attacked. mat: ’ n 
if vet pate 2 - tie , Pai a ” ves CHP: But still, they're saying that within the “new wave,” 8] 4 n 
Ai ae . a ea » £ thoug. Ae t ian fae iy 4 e __ there are neo-fascists going along with Rock Against U 
. » el lteetase Aad pretty good actually. They re the biggest bandin = Racism and Two-Tone. Do you think that the organization aap, d 
it * the world. Rock Against Racism in its prime could actually effectively 
if” t 
| : 


“Gang of Four” 
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“The idea that you ve got sort of ‘a thing to say’ strikes 
me as slightly odd . . .there’s a lot of things to say”. 


address the problems of racism? 

Jon: 1 think it worked. I think RAR actually worked. It 
made it fashionable not to be a fascist. 
CHP: (incredulously) But it's just a fashion! 
Jon: But I mean, so what. You know what I mean? They’re 
either fascists or they’re not, and anyone can be a fascist. . 
CHP: But there can be a backlash to fashion. 
Jon: Well, if you can make it fashionable not to be a fascist. 
I’ve been beaten up by fascists and...shit. 
CHP: Well, institutional racism in Britain still remains. 
How an it change through dancing and a lot of loud music? 
Jon: I don’t know. I’m not sure what people can do about it. 
It’s not a logical sort of thing. It’s hard to talk to them. That’s a 
university’s sort of problem. You know, ‘“‘Why don’t we talk t 
these people and explain to them that Blacks are here, and 
they don’t take our jobs.” Well, shit, y’know, you might as 
well go shoot them really, ’cause you’re not gonna get 
anywhere by logical argument. You might as well use their 
tactics and fuckin’ threaten them. I have a lot of sympathy 
with the Red Brigades. I think it’s perfectly fuckin’ logical 
Look at all those police with machine guns. 
CHP: Have you developed any group theory as to how to 
relate to the use of the mass media? As far as how you write 
songs? You know, the ultimate thing about dealing with 
EMI and getting records put out in America? 
Jon: Well, the only way to deal with the mass media is to 
fucking get in there, y’know, that’s my philosophy. Just 
present them with a fait accompli. Really, you might as well 
wade into the heart of the beast. I mean, there's no point in 
pissing about and playing to nine people in a theatre. 
CHP: I hear one of your records was banned in Britain 
because of offensive language. Have you ever had to 
compromise and change the language? 
Jon: That one was banned, we had to compromise there. I 
mean everybody makes compromises, but in that case we put 
out (“At Home He’s a) Tourist,” and that charted in England 
in the top 50. Britain has a prime time TV program called 
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“Top of the Pops.’ So they said come along, iet’s do it, so we 
turn up at the TV studios, and they said...they didn’t like the 
word “‘rubbers,”’ because it’s 7:30 to 8:30, it’s a family 
program, so we thought about it a bit and there’s no point in 
being pure in your back gardens, so we changed it from 
“rubbers” to “‘packets” for the program, and the director was 
sort of stunned. And he said, “Look, I don’t want to change 
the way you look, but this is television y’know? Look. You 
can move about as much as you want, but just stand here on 
these chalk lines,” and “‘Look, why don’t you smile a bit?” 
and all those things. 

CHP: (sarcastically) Yeah, well they want to help you sell 
how many thousand LPs... 

Jon: Yeah, anyway, he got really pissed about a number of 
things. He eventually said that packets was obscene and that 
it had the same meaning as rubbers, which is what we thought 
all along, right? We wouldn’t change the meaning of the song 
as far as we could. I mean obviously changing the word 
changes the meaning, to an extent; but the actual word itself 
he thought was offensive. It’s not an English slang word to say 
rubbers. It means nothing to 99.9 percent of the English 
people. 

CHP: What is the slang word for rubbers? 

Jon: “Johnny.” 

CHP: Like the band called “Rubber Johnnies” in London? 
Jon: Yeah, or they’re called “‘Durex,” all rubbers in England 
are called Durex. So it’s not a common English slang word, 
it’s an American slang word, right? But it sounds horrible, 
y'know, “rubber!” 

CHP: It sounds American. 

Jon: So he says to himself “‘packet’’ and then he said, “‘No, 
it’s got to be rubbish— the rubbish you hide in your top left 
pocket.”’ Which means absolutely nothing. I mean, who hides 
rubbish in their top left-hand pocket? So we said fuck that and 
we walked off the show. 


Jon. inv tt diuu t, wear, We mught oe on Saturday Night Live 
next week. I mean, the thing is you should try and get on TV. 
We were on a kiddies program, actually. Ironically enough— 
three days after that, on a Saturday morning, we were playing 
to children, playing‘At Home, He’s a Tourist” without the 
words being changed. 

CHP: How do you find it playing in America as opposed to 
playing in Britain, how do you find America? What do you 
think of the two music scenes? 

Jon: Uh, well, I don’t know much about the American music 
scene. My favorite bands are all American bands, though. 
CHP: Like who? 

Jon: Chic, the Velvet Underground, Talking Heads, The 
Band, and, uh, Jimi Hendrix, I suppose, would be my five 
favorite acts of all time—and they’re all American. 

CHP: Has reggae music affected your music as well? 
Jon: There are parallels there. I mean, we’ve always like R & 
B like Muddy Waters, B.B. King and stuff. They’re really 
basic, grinding, rhythm oriented music. It means something. 
Most of it is rhythm, and it’s all black rhythms. Dub reggae is 
a good example of that. In general, I like the way they use 
technology rather than any sort of specific thing. _ 
CHP: Well, some theorists would say that the basic 
industrial beat rock and roll is an incorporative aspect into 
a mass techno-society. 

(Laughter. ) 

CHP: Really, they have. Well, long ago. On the other hand, 
they also say that musical dissonance would be a reflection 
of social antagonism. Have you ever consciously thought 
about things like that? 


Jon: Well, no one gives a fuck really, is what it comes down | 


to. No one cares about the Indians anymore. Like the history 
of Britain...Well, the history of Poland, let’s look at that. I 
mean, Russian, German domination after the first World 
War. There’s a state for a few years, Russians and Germans 
carve it up again. 

CHP: Sure. The Tin Drum is a perfect example of the end of 
that period when the Germans came in. 

Jon: In fact, we were asked to play in Warsaw, in about a 
month’s time. We can’t doit though. The Mekons are going to 
do it. For about a week. Pretty good. actually. Lots of 


CHP: So in that case it dictated your unwillingness to use vodka.O 


television as a means of relating to a mass audience? 


Cassavetes’ Gloria 


by Carter Young 


the screen was filled with women of heroic fortitude 

and determination. Women who were willing to 
cross the line and the law for their beliefs, friends, or children. 
Bette Davis, Joan Crawford, and Barbara Stanwyck wrote 
the book on tough women characters—a book which Gena 
Rowlands adds the latest chapter to in Gloria. 

Written and directed by John Cassavetes, Gloria is a break 
for both the director and for Rowlands, his wife. In A Woman 
Under the Influence (the best-known Cassavetes-Rowlands 
collaboration), fear, anguish and helplessness were spread 
around thicker than flies in a barnyard. But this time around, 
it’s the men Rowlands meets who are panic-stricken— 
especially when she pushes a snub-nose .38 in their faces. 
Cassavetes has ditched angst for action, fear for firepower, 
and the result is an entirely satisfying gangster movie with a 
twist—the cool-as-gin gunslinger wears silk skirts. 

Set in the musty tenements and buses of New York, 
Gloria's linear plot develops quickly. Buck Henry, a wimpy 
accountant for the Mafia, has finked to the FBI—which 
means that the mob will surely liquidate him and his family. 
But before the dirty work can be done, Rowland comes over 
to borrow some coffee. Despite her protests—“‘I hate kids, 
especially yours” —Gloria (Rowland) spirits away the young- 
est child (John Adames) and the account book the mob 
needs. 

Escapes from gangland justice are usually short-lived, but 
Gloria is not your usual 40-year-old spinster. A retired gun- 
moll with a hefty rainy-day fund, she has the knowledge and 
means to play hard, and when she discovers that her 
underworld friends want the child dead, she finds the 
determination for a last fling on the edge of life and death. 

And that’s how it happens that a tough blond with well- 
turned legs and a six-year-old Latino with a budding sense of 
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machismo fend off organized crime’s finest in numerous 
gunfights, fistfights, and car chases. To the credit of Cassa- 
vetes and his well-paced story, the ensuing mayhem is neither 
gratuitous nor bloody. Violence is essential to the film, but it is 
only used by Gloria to protect the child she has come to love, 
and only by the director to advance the story. 

As a Storyteller, Cassavetes uses tension and release 
effectively in the development of suspense. But as a director, 
Cassavetes has a problem with the performances of the two 
leads. As a physical presence, Adames is sufficiently endear- 
ing as the orphan, but his movements are wooden and his 
lines are often more articulate and insightful than would be 
natural for most teenagers. With Rowlands, a consummate 
actress, almost the opposite occurs. Not only does she carry 
every scene, she almost carries them away from characteriza- 
tion into the slippery ground of “‘grand performarices.” In 
allowing this to happen, Cassavetes destroys some of the 
natural ease of the film by reminding us too forcefully that we 
are watching actors. 


Film Review 


Another point which should be realized is thatGloria is 
about a woman—and in a crazy way, about motherhood— 
but it is not a woman’s film. As in the days of the Hollywood 
moguls, male values are not questioned or really challenged. 
It’s true that Gloria wins, and wins against men, but she does 
so only because she is better at their game than they are. 

Despit these flaws (one of which is more social than 
aesthetic), Gloria is one of the most balanced and sensitive 
action films of recent years. And when it comes to tough, 
they’d better make plenty of room for Gena Rowlands.U) 
Gloria. Written and directed by John Cassavetes. Starring 
Gena Rowlands, John Adames, and Buck Henry. Produced 
by Sam Shaw. Now showing at the 41st Avenue Playhouse, 
Capitola Road and 41st Avenue—7:15 and 9:30 pm. 
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Miore 
Than Just 


by Richard von Busack 


Monet just “an eye”’ applied very well to director 
Nicholas Roeg. Roeg was a cinematographer before 
he was a director, and his films show this—often the dialogue 
is incidental or secondary, and a collage of visual images 
supply the story. His films, The Man Who Fell to Earth, 
on't Look Now, Walkabout, and Performance, have an 
idiosyncratic, mysterious style which leaves ends untied and 
many questions for the viewer to answer. 
His new film, Bad Timing: A Sensual Obsession raises 
questions as well, but this time the questions are sphinxes 


T« old art-school anecdote about Cezanne calling 


-{ without riddles, deliberately obscure and maddeningly 


circular. The film begins with three disparate scenes: a 
Gustav Klimt painting, a couple crossing the Danube into 
Austria, and an ambulance racing through the streets of 
Vienna. From here, though, the film degenerates into a fearful 
hash of turgid existentialism, a vision of sex as a battle- 
ground and enigma as an end unto itself. 

Bad Timing is the story of the gruelingly antagonistic affair 
of two Americans in Vienna. Art Garfunkel plays Alex 
Linden, a psychiatrist at the university. I suppose, though, 
that “playing” is too strong a word to use to describe 
Garfunkel’s lifeless performance. Flaring his nostrils to 
denote emotion, chain-smoking to indicate tension, 
Garfunkel is one of the limpest non-actors to somnambulate 
across the screen since John Gavin. Theresa Russel is 
Melina, “the woman with a past,” as they used to say. She 
gives a more concentrated performance, and it’s just as - 
well, because she has all of the film’s histronics: screaming, 
writhing, flailing, throwing, bottles—it’s a part that Joan 
Crawford would have died for. Harvey Keitel has a peculiar 
role as a Dostoievskian police inspector. Long-haired 
and greasy, Keitel supplies all of the film’s unintentional 
wit as he questions Garfunkel with lines such as 
“Confess...not for yourself, but for me!” 

The film’s obsession with SEX equalling DEATH is 
both a variation of Last Tango in Paris (the couple broken on 
the wheel by copulation). and the male menopausal message 
that Norman Mailer used so often a few years ago—the 
prisoner of sex, the prize-winner with only a few ounces 
of glands between himself and utter destruction. Roeg gussies 
up this tired theme with the exotic decadence of Egon 
Schiele and Klimt—at one point, for example, Garfunkel 
and Russell are shown pouring over Schiele reproductions as 
if they were pillow-books. And how in God’s name could 
anyone have found this film erotic? Sex is portrayed as 
such a horrible, existential act that suicide would seem 
preferable. The sexuality here is seen mar car crash, a _ 
thudding together of two unyielding, impenetrable forces. 
The hapless audience is clubbed like a harp seal with quick 
cuts between sex and surgery (shown in boss, full-color 
closeups). One sequence, where the two principals couple 
viciously on a staircase, is so painful that it is almost 
impossible to watch. To be sure, there is a certain 
erotic tension during some of the scenes, but Russell’s blank 
face and some of the layouts (especially the desert sequences) 
have a slick, glycerine sweat look that is straight out of a 
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Bad Timing 


Qui centerfold. Real eroticism, instead of this horrifying, 
wounding sex, couldn’t have hurt the film—especially 
since it has so little to say. Who would have ever thought 
that Nicholas Roeg could have learned something from 
Emmanuelle? 

A descent into cheap eroticism (as opposed to glossy 
condescension about the human condition) is obviously not 
what Roeg had in mind. However, just as people sometimes 


went to John Ford westerns to see the scenery, an audience © 


might go to a Roeg film for the visual beauty of it. Here, 
though, the settings are alternately flat, garish, or claustro- 
phobic. You begin to miss that apartment building of Jagger’s 
in Performance. Even the soundtrack is unexciting. If ever 
a film cried out for some Brian Eno music, it is Bad Timing 
with its half-spoken dialogue and moody visuals. (Mick 
Jagger’s “Memo from Turner” sequence in Performance was 


God, I'm decadent! 


more effective than anything else in that movie.) Here, 
instead, are little snatches of jazz, the Who’s “Who Are 
You?” (grossly inappropriate) and the soft repititious 
piano of Keith Jarrett. This, too, is used to the least advantage 
in one scene, where it follows the circular arguments of 
Garfunkel and Russell as they fight and fight. The frame 
goes out of focus, and the audience starts to laugh at 
variations of the line, “Stop lying to yourself!’ and you 
wonder why you stick around. Bad Timing, has a crazy 
person’s magnetism, though, and you don’t walk out. 
Perhaps, it’s just that human inability to tear one’s eyes away 
from a wreck. . 

Bad Timing, neither drama nor erotica, is just a baroque 
example of what Pauline Kael used to call the ‘“‘come- 
dressed-as-the-sick-soul-of-Europe party,”’ a neoChristian, 
depressive, masochistic exercise. 0 


Cinematic 
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by Sharan Street 


your Seat, satisfy the desire to be scared out of your 
wits, and at the same time, make an effort to explore 
serious questions of human perception and motivation. 

A sleeper of sorts, The Stunt Man started off with a 
minimal advertising budget and proceeded to win the top 
prize of the Montreal Film Festival and garner ecstatic 
reviews from heavyweight film critics. But by the time the 
film rolled around to. Santa Cruz, the ecstasy had died down, 
and the inevitable bad reviews were beginning. 

There is a very good reason for both negative and positive 
response. Stunt Man is a rollercoaster of a movie, giving the 
viewer a fast-paced, dizzying ride, making it easy to overlook 
the rickety plot and characterizations that support its rapid, 
headlong journey. But also like a rollercoaster, this path has 
unexpected twists and turns that add to the invigorating 
experience. : 

The film begins with a few establishing shots of a semi- 
rural locale, creating a desultory afternoon torpor. Two 
police officers move warily toward a steamy cafe, on the 
lookout for a fugitive named Cameron. Inside, their prey is 
readily identifiable—a wild-eyed, jumpy young man (Steve 
Railsback) edging toward the door. Cornered, he makes a 
break for the door, runs across lawns, dodging bullets. As he 
runs, his flight becomes weirder and weirder, climaxing in a 
surreal encounter on a bridge with a maniacal driver of a 
perfectly preserved Deusenberg. These action-packed 
moments leave the audience puffing and panting along with 
the fleeing Cameron. 


F inally, a film that'll keep you hanging on the edge of 


Stunts 


Safe, at least for the moment, Cameron makes his way to a 
nearby amusement park and watches a movie crew working 
on a war film. This is where the fun really begins. Stunt Man 
is a film about cinematic trickery, and to be appropriately 
magical, it needs a master conjurer, splendicly provided by 
Peter O’Toole, playing the eccentric and charismatic director 
of the film, Eli Cross. First seen from an extremely low angle 
in an autocratic posture, O’Toole’s unmistakable shaky 
grimace assures the audience that he is as capable of 
portraying mad intensity as the day he first appeared on 
celluloid. 

Cross spots Cameron, easily surmising his fugitive status. 
Cameron takes on a tough guy Vietnam-vet type stance, 
appealing to the knowledge-hungry Cross. Finding himself 
over a barrel, Cameron has no choice but to accept Cross’s 
offer to take the place of the ill-fated Deusenberg driver, who 
recently died, as the stunt man double for the lead of the film. 
Cross hustles Cameron under his wing, whisks him away 
from the local police, and begins to call him by the name of the 
dead stunt man. 

Having set up a framework of dual and triple identities, (the 
fugitive as stunt man as soldier as dead man) the film 
becomes an exploration of the interweaving of film and 
“real” life. Director Richard Rush steps up the pace, leading 
Cameron through a series of stunts that gradually crystallize 
as spiritual lessons for the bewildered Vietnam veteran. Rush 
treats his characters to many pretentious gems of dialogue to 
get across the idea of moral and perceptual ambiguity present 
in filmmaking. Though more often telling rather than 
showing, Rush occasionally allows the camera and the acting 
to get the point across. In these wordless scenes, the action is 
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by Joe Hession 


Zen play, but it won’t lead anyone to 
Nirvana. 

Set in 17th century Japan, the play follows the poet 
Basho’s search for enlightenment, while taking a stab at the 
negative influence Westerners had on Eastern culture. 
Underneath all this, the play’s aim is never quite clear. This 
flaw is not due to a cultural barrier the western viewer must 
overcome to understand the play, but a combination of 
mistakes in production. 

Director Kathy Foley insists on having the cast speak a 
sing-song English in an effort to add to the play’s “oriental” 
flavor. This not only makes it difficult to understand what is 
being said, it makes the characters seem almost farcical. 
There is also a lack of power and conviction in the acting that 
makes it difficult to identify with the characters and get 
emotionally involved in the play. 


N=: Road to the Deep North may be billed as a 


Theatre Review 


Jeff Kahrs is adequate as Basho, the Haiku master who 
spends 29 years staring at a wall in hopes of attaining 
enlightenment. Apparently he fails, because he calls on the 
British to help overcome Shogo, the Machiavellian leader of 
“the biggest city in the world” and in so doing corrupts 
Japanese culture. English influence spreads through the 
city—we see local street merchants who formerly sold sake 
and rice cakes now selling English tea and crumpets. 
Meanwhile, Buddhist priests are persuaded to arm them- 
seives with Salvation Army-style tamborines and wear white 
Christian collars. : 

The English domination of Japan is humorously 
symbolized by a huge wooden soldier which towers over the 
rest of the cast. It out-performs them as well. The other 
characters include a rigidly proper army officer, played by 
Jeff Heyer, who is dominated by his sister and the imperialist 
nation he represents. He concedes, “‘In England we have a 
saying: Ignorance is bliss.” A subtle commentary on the 
west’s inability to deal with the “‘mysterious” east. 

The self-righteous soldier's sister, played convincingly by 
Cheryl Ruhl, appears in a black gown complete with bustle 
and bonnet to close the theaters, stop the drinking, impose a 
curfew and make everyone eat with a fork. She admits to 
Basho that she is bringing Christ to Japan not because of her 
religious beliefs but to impose her own moral superiority over 
the heathens. 

Of course, with the help of the redcoats, Basho’s forces 
defeat Shogo, played by Scott Christopher, and Basho finds 
himself in a government position. The man who looked so 
long and hard for enlightenment is, ironically, sentenced to a 
run-of-the-mill bureaucratic post. One has to wonder at this 
point whether the play is intended as a spoof on the Zen life. 
This notion is quickly dispelled in the final scene. 

The play ends with a series of overly dramatic and symbol- 
laden events which leave the viewer more confused than 
touched. Basho steps forward to prosecute Shogo and 
sentence him to death. This leads to the suicide of one of 
Shogo’s young cronies who was following Shogo in search for 
enlightenment. I won’t attempt to unravel the symbolism 
here. 

Narrow Road does have its good points. It offers some 
simple effects which are a welcome relief from the gaudy sets 
often preferred in American theater. The transformation of 
a long cloth into a river is aesthetically pleasing and, with the 
right touch, it even forms ripples. The Asian costumes and 
music are also refreshing and well done. This does not help 
cover up the play's major drawback, however. Foley 
emphasizes the Asian aspects of the Edward Bond play at the 
expense of its substance, losing the play's meaning behind the 
costumes and sing-song speech. This makes it difficult to get 
drawn into the play and undergo an emotional catharsis. 
Narrow Road gives rise to plenty of intellectual questions but 
lacks any gut-wrenching impact.U 


‘Niarrow Road”? Meanders 


Appreciating Asian Art 


by Jeff Kahrs 


few nights ago, while visiting a Japanese friend 
A‘ is on campus to learn English, we turned to a 

page in his Japapanese surf magazine so he could 
explain a few intricacies of his language. I would point 
out a word, ask its meaning, and he would show me how it was 
constructed and what it meant. 

One of the first words we came across—dynamic—was 
spelled in the phonetic Japanese form. If translated letter 
for letter, the word dynamic as used in the magazine was very 
close to its American equivalent. 

I had been trying to do much the same thing with move- 
ment and voice in the play Narrow Road to the Deep North. 
By using voice and sound heavily influenced by Japanese and 
Indonesian theatre forms, we had attempted to give viewers 
insight into theatrical forms that differ greatly from the 
naturalism which dominates the western stage. 

The Narrow Road to the Deep North Festival offered me, 
as an actor, an exciting chance to see the influences on my 
own performance with live presentations, exhibitions and 
video recordings. For the interested layman it offered the 
chance to gain a greater understanding and appreciation of 
theatre forms of several different cultures. 

On Saturday there were several noteworthy events, 
beginning with a workshop of Kyogen Noh by the Theatre of 
Yugen. Though the whole style of movement was very 
interesting, I found the use of the fan and its terminology to 
be particularly absorbing. 

In Japanese theatre the fan is perhaps the most impor- 
tant single prop used by a performer. Rather than using 
realistic replicas as props—such as a fake sword for a real 
sword—the Noh and Kabuki theatres use the fan to express 
many different objects and emotions. Yuriko Doi and her 
troupe, in one example, used the fan as a sword; in another 
demonstration they opened the fan up, covered their 
faces with it and raised it so their eyes peeked through 
the bamboo ribs. 

Emiko Moffit later performed a Kabuki dance in the 


Photo by Lois Nelson 
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Scene from Narrow Road 


Performing Arts building. This was a very special occasion 
since she came out of retirement to perform. Besides 
dancing such pieces as the ‘“Fuji Musume’’— Wisteria 
Maiden—she demonstrated some of the important body 
gestures of Kabuki and displayed the complex garments of 
the Kabuki performers. I found her demonstration of 
gestures particularly fascinating since we incorporated 
several similar gestures in Narrow Road. 

Her use of the fan was also very striking. She showed 
beautifully how the slow opening of a fan could become 
several different types of flowers. 

In addition to the Japanese_theatre pieces I wanted to 
see the Indonesian presentations. If you have never seen a 
shadow stick puppet play Indonesian-style, then I recommend 
you do. Unlike the United States where puppets are 
considered children’s toys, Indonesia has a national trad- 
ition of puppetry—it is one of the major ways of getting 
the village together for a party. It’s more than just enter- 
tainment, though—it has also become an expression of their 
\ife-force in religion as well as politics, as a tool of prop- 
oganda as well as dissent. 

All Indonesian puppetry has a plot based on stock 
characters, much like the West’s Commedia del Arte. 
The characters improvise their conversations, which enables 
the puppeteer to talk about the village and its needs, the 
laughter and the sorrows of the day. 

The presentation of shadow puppetry that I saw was 
very beautiful. The spectator could sit on either side of the lit 
screen and watch either the shadows or the puppets or the 
puppeteer at work. Since such a show lasts about eight hours 
in Indonesia, there is a wonderfully informal air that enables 
the viewer to engage in conversation while they are watching 
the play. 

Overall, the festival was a success. It was attended by students 
and faculty as well as by many members of the community. 
It gave me the opportunity, as an actor, to see the sources I 
was presently using. For the curious, it was an opportunity to 
see some fine theatre done in forms that offer another 

perception of theatre and in turn, of the world which the 
theatre represents.) 
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STUNT MAN CONTINUED 


gripping, keeping the viewer off-balance, always wondering 
what will happen next. 

But it is easy to see why The Stunt Man has gotten such 
mixed reviews. Although an irresistable movie because of its 
sheer kinetic energy, there are holes in the script big enough to 
drive a truck through. The largest and most annoying of these 
orifices is the infatuation that develops between the giddy 
television star Nina (Barbara Hershey) and the graceless and 
naive Cameron: From her childish name to her pliant breasts 
and pouty lips, Hershey’s character is nothing more than a 
male masturbatory fantasy. Cameron and Nina’s affair is 
even more unbelievable than the rest of the movie, and has the 
emotional impact of a soggy Kleenex. 

Despite the elements in The Stunt Man which deserve to 
be panned, it is a film of merit in a variety of categories. It 
rates high as entertainment, providing a plot which is the most 
unpredictable I’ve ever seen, mostly because the circum- 
stances within it are so unreal. The film is one of the few 
movies where I was left consciously wondering what was 
going to happen next. As a psychological drama, Stunt Man 
again scores points, creating a vigorous struggle of wills 
between Cameron and Cross. Even as social commentary it 
gets on the board with its exploration of the manipulative 
quality of film and its power over people, and also attempts to 
come to terms with the emotions that make war possible. 

This film also seems to have grown from a healthy desire to 
create a film exciting enough to vie with the plethora of 
thriller movies around for the action hungry movie-going 
crowds, while slipping in a little food for thought. The director 
proposes to take a look at the dark side of human nature, but 
without descending to the depths plumbed by such absurdist 
film greats as Fellini and Bunuel, in particular. Stunt Man 
seems to be a film for those who like their human psychology 
administered with a liberal dash of sugar and light. Which is 
all to the good, because too much darkness has created many 
of the turgid and immobilizing ‘‘art’’ films of recent history. 
But on the other hand, in a truly well-rounded film, it is those 
areas of shadow that give definition and variety to the areas of 
light.0 


LeGuin’s “Language” 


by Kitty Jones 


others insist that Harlan Ellison’s Dangerous Visions 

anthologies were the impetus. But whatever the cause, 
even a casual observer must be struck be the recent strivings 
of science fiction and fantasy towards literary respect- 
ability—and by the genuine strides they have made. 

One of the foremost writers in this movement has been 
Ursula K. LeGuin. In her novels, such as The Dispossessed 
and The Left Hand of Darkness, she has shown an intel- 
ligence, imagination and ethical concern rare today in any 
area of literature. In Language of the Night, she proves 
that her gifts are not limited to imaginative fiction. 

Language of the Night is an anthology of LeGuin’s essays, 
written between 1973 and 1978. They have been collected 
and arranged by Susan Wood, who also provides an 
excellent introduction to the whole book and to each of the 
five sections. The essays are divided by subject matter, 
ranging from LeGuin’s explanation of how she got started 
writing science fiction (it all began when, at 12, she 
picked up a copy of Dunsany’s A Dreamer’s Tales), to “The 
Stalin in the Soul,” an examination of artistic repression 
in capitalist and communist societies. In between, the 24 
disparate essays shape a remarkably coherent critique 
of speculative fiction, past and present, and a forceful 
statement of LeGuin’s artistic and philosophic beliefs. 

The quality of writing in these essays comes as no sur- 
prise to anyone familiar with LeGuin’s fiction. What is a 
delightful discovery is the humor she displays—for example, 


S“ say it began with the Tolkien craze of the ’60s; 


in her dissection of particularly hackneyed specimens of 
Science Fiction’s Golden Age. This relaxed (but piercing) 
is most evident in “From Elfland to Poughkeepsie,” an 
essay that should be required reading for all aspiring fantasy 
writers. They would learn, for example, to beware of “the 
fancy words. Eldritch. Tenebrous. Smaragds and 
chalcedony. Mayhap. It can’t be maybe, it can’t be perhaps; it 
has to be mayhap, unless it’s perchance. And then comes the 
final test, the infallible touchstone of the seventh-rate: Ichor. 
You know Ichor. It oozes out of severed tentacles, and be- 
slimes tessellated pavements, and bespatters bejewelled 
courtiers, and bored the bejesus out of everybody.”’ In 
fact, this essay should be required for any writer. 


Book Review 


But her concerns extend far beyond the stylistic. There are 
several illuminating essays on the themes of myth, arch- 
etype, the Other, the Shadow, and the inner journey, as they 
are embodied in fantasy and folktales. Elsewhere, she 
spiritedly defends fantasy as an essential human need against 
charges of escapism, and similarly asserts that fantasy 
must have a central place in literature (instead of being 
consigned to the special-interest bin). 

Readers of science-fiction and fantasy who have encoun- 
tered LeGuin before will need no persuasion to pick up this 
book. For others, though, I believe that Language of the 
Night will provide a perfect introduction, not only to a wildly 
diverse area of literature, but also to one of its most intelligent 
and thoughtful writers.O 
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by Jeremy Bard 


the sleaz¢ and discord of Market Street, and time 

begins to do funny things. ‘The walls have been 
transformed into virtual scrapbooks, a collage of posters, 
photographs and clippings, and everywhere you turn you 
keep seeing that lean, unshaven, often leering face in various 
states of reflection; fervor and repose. You are reminded that 
Bob Dylan was never just a musician. It’s History, too, that’s 
hunched over that harmonica. 

But now it is 1980. Hard rains have fallen; the times they 
have a’changed. And you are thinking twice, because it’s not 
really all right. Since the performannce will eventually begin 
45 minutes late tonight, you have plenty of time to take in the 
crowd,a large portion of which, like the man they have come 
to see, is at the borders of middle-age and showing it. 
Conversation is flaccid and suburban. Haircuts and Birken- 
stocks abound. There is no mistake that this is the era of the 
digital watch and the $1.35 gallon of gasoline, not of beads, 
flowers and restless discontent. The Spontaneous Genera- 
tion, like a swift, exuberent horse ridden too many times, has 
turned plodding and predictable. 

Even the shock-waves from Dylan’s Born Again conver- 
sion two years ago have thinned. Though there had been 
rumors and sly publicity that this present engagement would 
be of a “retrospective’’ nature, you are struck by the decided 
lack of real anticipation in the. air, by the routine atmosphere 
of people dawdling and gossiping their way to their seats. It 
does not take long, however, for the rumours to prove 
themselves as idle as the spectators:.when the lights dim it is 
not Mrs. Zimmerman’s boy who appears, but a trio of gospel 
singers, looking suitably sanitary and angelic in flowing white 
dresses, who launch into a soulful paean of Duty and 
Deliverance. Applause ripples politely. The tone is set. 

The next two hours proceed strangely, and not without a 
few surprises. Dylan is received with enthusiams as he opens 
with his watershed affirmation of Christian submissiveness, 
“You Gotta Serve Somebody.” The voice, once a vehicle for 


Y ou plunge into the lobby of the Warfield Theater from 


such poignant outrage, scorn, pleading and tenderness, is 
sharp-edged and commanding, its range of tone and inflection 
powerful and barely hinting at that early nasal whine so 
inseparable from the Dylan image. At first, it is virtually 
impossible no to be caught up in the mythic presence of the 
man, especially since so much seems the same: the gestures, 
the raw delivery, the irreverent postures, the dominance of 
the stage that renders his supporting cast all but invisible. For 
a while, the world seems a little younger. 

But the reverie does not last. Dylan’s newest material, 
well-executed and arranged, nonetheless relies heavily on a 
strong gospel-blues beat that leaves little room for variation. 
His guitar work is steady and rhythmically dependable, but 
not much else; the harmonica appears for one brief, undistin- 
guished solo. Though he resurrects such unforgettables as 
“Like a Rolling Stone,” “Just Like a Woman” and “‘Blowin’ 


Concert 
Review 


in the Wind,” all are given similar treatment, rushed through 
rather than lingered over, tailored for a driving choral sound 
rather than individual vocal intensity. In another somewhat 
disturbing vein, Dylan takes the more recent classic, ‘“Simple 
Twist of Fate,” and radically alters the lyrics so that even 
though the scene remains the same, the song is robbed of its 
undrstated, sensual wistfulness, leaving you feeling cheated 
and ill at ease. 

There are moments, however, when the heavy-handed 
preaching stops and Dylan reveals that he has not traded in 
all of his artistic sensitivity and passion for a place in the 
pulpit. Midway through, he performs an acoustic rendition of 
the old folk song, “‘Girl From the North Country,” accom- 
panied only by one of his throaty seraphs on an autoharp, and 
later presents a short, exquisitely-restrained piano piece. 
With disarming directness, he also invokes the ghost of 


You’ve Got to Shuck Somebody 


Huddy Leadbelly, a legendary country-blues guitarist who 
was severly criticized when he changed the direction of his 
music late in life. ““But,’’ Dylan reminds you, with the same 
knife-edge ruthlessness he used to attack power, prejudice 
and poverty, ‘““Huddy didn’t change. He was still the same 
man.” The crowd roars approvingly, but as a personal 
statement, the effect is a little hollow, a limp offering for the 
author of “‘My Back Pages” and “‘Sad-eyed Lady of the 
Lowlands.” 

_Itis only in the final minutes of the show that you are given 
a glimpse of that probing depth and compassion that used to 
be synonymous with Bob Dylan. Alone on stage, his 
harmonicaholder strapped in place, cradling his acoustic 
guitar, he spins out “Love Minus Zero/No Limit,”’ a tune 
conceived when LBJ was still President and stamps were still 
less than a dime. Though relegated to a token, tacked-on role 
as a short encore, the song makes the shallow lyrical 
assertiveness of his most recent efforts seem even more 
obvious and disappointing. Tonight, it leaves the crowd on its 
feet chanting for another small taste of what has regrettably 
become nostalgia, but the show, like so much of what Dylan 
stood for,.is over. 

Back out in the cold and the traffic, you start to wonder why 
you feel troubled. It’s not the profession of faith that is 
disturbing, for after all, countless musicians from J.S, Bach to 
Bob Marley have dedicated their artistry to their religion. It is 
something else. The fact is that Bob Dylan was always a 
religious musician—confessionary, prophetic, judgemental, 
without relying on other people’s standards and established 
notions of conduct. The spirituality, though, was of a different 
sort, a stirring, exploratory perceptivity that stressed not so 
much allegiance as awareness. To be a preacher and a poet 
are two different things and part of Bob Dylan’s incredible 
achievement was creating a poetry, neither didactic nor 
incidental, for people at large. The loss is ours, not his, but 
somehow you can’t help applying his own famous lines to his 
future as an artist: 

“What do. you do now, my blue-eyed son?” 

The wind blows down Market Street, but there are no 

answers in it.O 


Seeing Shahn 


by Sharan Street 


running over passages of Chopin. They are practiced 


good draughtsman drawing a nude is like a pianist 
Amie: resulting from a long history, a language 


built up and passed down from hand to hand. 


Artist Jonathan Shahn carries the torch of tradition this 
month in the current show at the College V Sesnon Gallery, 
where 50 of his drawings, completed over the last ten years, 


will be on view until December 6. 


Itis a pleasure to meander through the gallery, enjoying the 


finely depicted ‘pencil drawings. The bulk of the work is 


stylistically very similar—medium weight pencil on off-white 


paper. Sure, swift, and exacting lines create harmonious 
anatomies and portraits. 


Gallery Review 


The studies are interesting, in that they are all titled by the 
initials of the sitter. Instead of using professional and 
anonymous models, Shahn draws almost exclusively on his 
friends and acquaintances for subject matter, But the 
intimacy does not interfere with his ability to objectify his 
subjects when the drawing calls for it. Some of the drawings 
are portraits, more subjective than the nudes, with only the 
hands and facial features delineated. The garments or body is 
merely suggested by a few lines, like Ingres’ portraits. All 
Shahn's work has areas of little detail, flat planes seemingly 
washed out by harsh light, leaving undifferentiated areas of 
form and dense areas of shadow. 

A professor in the Department of Visual Arts at Boston 
University, Shahn has lived and worked as a sculptor in Italy 
for the past ten years. But it seems upon immediate inspection 
that his work does not readily suggest that he is concerned 


with three-dimensionality. The sense of depth in the paintings 
is created solely by line, the shadowy tones being built up by a 
cross-hatching. Shahn also works a lot with contour drawing, 
often leaving an outline of an earlier position of the sitter to 


create a sense of motion. 

These drawings celebrate the human form, creating an 
environment of harmony and balance. Shahn's work can be 
seen on Tuesday through Sunday, 11-5 pm.O 
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SEMINAR: A PLANTRONICS representative will 
give a slide presentation and answer inquiries con- 
cerning Plantronics internships. Internships are avail- 
able in the following areas: Market Researcher, Elec- 
tronic Technicians, Technical/Science Writer, and 
Legal Research & Writing. Winter Internship starts 
January 1981, and the deadline for application is 
December 5, 1980. Internships are part-time while 
attending school. Stipend: $3.50 per hour. Positions 
will be available each quarter. You MUST attend this 
seminar if interested in?Winter or future openings. 
PLACE: Co-op Ed (140 Central Services); DATE: 
November 20, 1980;TIME: 4 to 6 pm. Contact 
Stephanie or Sue (Ext. 2396) by November 18 to sign 
up for this seminar. 


THOMAS EHRLICHMAN ORTEGA & MICHAEL 
SCHMIDT ORTEGA invite you and your loved 
ones to their premier—U.S. CONCERT, November 
30 at 8:00 pm at the Moraga Concert Hall, 1307 
Seabright Ave., S.C. This is a presentation of new 
songs for guitars and voices, composed during the past 
year and a half in Ecuador, and also current renditions 
of earlier and more well known folk-jazz tunes by 
Manos. General Admission - $2.50, Contributors - 
$10.00 or more. 


CLASSP HOLDS INTRODUCTORY MEETING 
on Monday, December | at 5 pm in the College Five 
Fireside Lounge. CLASSP (Community Liaison for 
the Artists and Scientists in the Schools Program) 
enjoyed a highly successful first year in 1979-80, 


in local schools for a variety of educational projects. 
Under the direction of Bonita Clemons, this program 
did much to introduce UCSC talent in theater, music, 
dance, art, and the sciences into the Santa Cruz 
community. This meeting will offer-information about 
these student-originated proposals and the staff sup- 
port that CLASSP can provide. 


EXTENTIONS: OUTWARD-— Music for 15 Musi- 
cians (but not all at once)—contemporary Classical 
and jazz featuring ANDY CONNELL & FRIENDS 
presenting works by Osborne, Villa-Lobos, Hovah- 
ness, Poulenc, Connell, Cole & Brand—Sunday, 
November 23 at 2:30 pm at The Moraga Concert 
Hall. Donation: $1.50. For more information, call 
476-2447. 


WORLD RESEARCH, INC. SPONSORS STU- 
DENT ART CONTEST to find a new, bold, identifi- 
able logo design for World Research. All entries must 
be received by midnight, December 30, 1980 to be 
eligible for the $500 First Prize. The competition is 
open to all high school and college students. If 
interested, write ART CONTEST, World Research 
Institute, 11722 Sorrento Valley Road, San Diego, 
CA, 92121 for requirements and details. 


AUXILIARY TO AID THE SKILLS CENTER 
presents a Fall Bazaar on Saturday, November 29 
from 10 am to 3 pm at 950 41st Avenue, S.C. They 
offer for sale: Christmas gifts, plants, baskets, jams, 


Raffle and Door Prizes and much more. 


SANTA CRUZ DRAFT COUNSELING AND 
INFORMATION SERVICES presents a Smorgas- 
bord Dinner and Dance with the Good Gnus Band 


$2.50 suggested donation. Come to the YWCA, 
Friday, November 21, 7-10 pm. For further informa- 
tion, call 429-6329 (Susan), 429-4497 (Craig) or 
425-0797 (Bill). 


ECOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD, PSYCHOLOGY 
120A — Pre-enrollment on Monday, November 24 
and Friday, December | 2 from 9 am to 3 pm. See Pat 
at 477 Kerr Hall. 


3rd PREPARATION SEMINAR FOR PSYCHO- 
LOGY FIELD WORK PROGRAM on Thursday, 
November 20, noon, at 477 Kerr Hall. Deadline to 
apply for Psychology 193 credit, Winter Quarter. 


INTERESTED IN AN AFFORDABLE TRIP TO 
CHINA? Become a member of the 8th UCSC China 
Delegation. Informational meeting Thursday, Decem- 
ber 4, Health Center Conference Room, Student 
Health Center at 7 pm. 


placing UCSC undergraduates and faculty members . 


baked goodies, afghans, collectibles, & handicrafts. 


(acoustical rock and roll) and guitarist Barbara Lynn. ° 


AN AFTERNOON OF LISTENING AND 
DANCING is scheduled at Cabrillo College, Satur- 
day, November 22 from | to 4 pm in the Fireside 
Lounge of the Student Center. Featured will be the 
Los Angeles recording group, “Freeway,” and an 
“easy-rock™ dance concert. Opening for the band will 
be Ron and Carol Lyles, acoustic guitar and vocal duo 
from the Bay Area. Also featured will be local 
professional singer and guitarist Sharon Bassano. 
Guest speaker will be Peggy Brocius, discussing world 
unity. A variety of international desserts will be 
served. The theme for the program is ‘Hands Around 
the World,” stressing the need for cooperation and 
harmony of the peoples of the world. The event is 
sponsored by the Baha‘i Club of Cabrillo College and 
the Baha‘is of South Santa Cruz County. Admission is 
free and the public is invited to attend. For more 
information, call Ann Miller at 688-0221. 

Friday 21, WINE AND CHEESE RECEPTION 
WITH GUEST SPEAKER. At the Pasatiempo Inn 
4-7 pm. Speaker to be announced. Cost: $2.50/ea. 


Saturday, 22, ENERGY DISPLAYS—CAPITOLA 
VILLAGE. 

ELECTRIC CAR SEMINAR. 9:30-12 am @ Brown’s 
Automotive, 5040 Scotts Valley Dr., Scotts Valley. 
Cost $10/ea. For reservations call: 438-2712. 


Sunday, 23, ENERGY DISPLAYS—PACIFIC 
GARDEN MALL. Same energy displays as Satur- 
day along with the Electric Car. 


TEACHER EDUCATION—FIRST MEETING 
OF THE 1980-1981 Student Teachers and Teaching 
Supervisors will take place Tuesday, November 25 at 
3;30 pm, in Room 317, Clark Kerr Hall. All student 
teachers should attend. For additional information 
call Teacher Education Office, Ext. 2041. 


CHRISTMAS CRAFTS FAIRE SPONSORED by 
Student Apartments Child Care Center on Dec. 6. 
Students with crafts to sell, please submit samples to 
the Child Care Office by 5 pm Nov. 24. Office is 
located in the Student Apartments Community Bldg. 
above the “E” loop. Call x2967 for further infor- 
mation. 


NOTED SOLAR DESIGNER, David Bainbridge, 
will be the featured speaker at the Santa Cruz Alter- 
native Energy Co-op’s November 20 meeting. It starts 
at 7:30 pm at the Louden Nelson Community Center 
and is, as always, free and open to the public. 
Bainbridge founded the Passive Solar Institute and 
was co-designer of Village Homes, a large solar 


Passive Solar Catalogue, now in its second edition, 
and helped to write Village Homes Solar House 
Designs. For more information, call 425-SOLA. 


A VIDEO DOCUMENTARY OF RAM DASS and 
Stephen Levine, leading more than 200 persons 
through a confrontation with death will be shown on 
the first three Tuesdays in December at the Louden 
Nelson Center at Laurel and Center Streets in Santa 
Cruz. The first 90-minute color program on “Breaking 
Through Denial of Death” will begin at 7:30 pm on 
December 2. A $3.00 donation is requested. 


HAVE YOU WONDERED what the Connection is? 
The Connections are drop-in advising centers, staffed 
by students (peer advisers) who have made themselves 
familiar with all of the ins and outs of the bureaucratic 
system, and with the options open to students all 
across this campus. It’s a place of first resort if you 
have questions about academic processes, available 
field programs, student services, or tutoring. A career 
adviser is also present at the Connections some days: 
Ellie Foster is available for consultation on a drop-in 
basis on Mondays at Kresge, Thursday afternoons at 
Merrill, or by appointment. An EOP adviser is at 
Merrill late Tuesday afternoons. 

EOP/SAA TUTORS ARE AVAILABLE IN ALL 
areas of the natural sciences, social sciences, and 
humanities for students in the program. Please call 
x2296 or visit 257 Central Services to request tutorial 
assistance. Drop-in tutoring is available at the Oakes 
Science Center on.Saturday and Sunday, from 1-5 
pm in mathematics, biology, and chemistry. No ap- 
pointment is necessary. The service is free to EOP/ 
SAA students, so take advantage of available tutorial 
resources. 


Open 10:00 to 4:00 every day, one Connection is at 
Kresge, (x4052) near the Commuter Lounge, another 
is at Merrill (x4422) across from La Bahia, Work- 
shops have been sponsored by the Connections: so far 
they’ve been on graduate school application, study- 
skills, and career exploration, but just before finals 
time, watch for one on relaxation techniques. Also, 
drop by for a tea and cookies break during those tense 
days, it can help out! This is a student-to-student 
service; you may have ideas how to make it better. 


RECRUITERS COMING TO TOWN THIS WEEK 
11-20 Coro Foundation* : 
11-21 Intermetrics (IS)* 

11-24 Southland Corp. (Management Training-Econ. 
Majors Preferred)* 

11-25 Golden Gate Graduate Program 

*Formal interviews requiring a resume. 

Please call Diane Matus at x2183 if you are interested 
in any of the above recruiters. Most recruiters hold a 
morning general information session that is open to all 
interested persons. Appointments are necessary if you 
wish an interview. 


DON’T DROP OUT—P.A.U.S.E. The PAUSE 
Program, Planned Absence Under Special Enroll- 
ment, is an alternative to dropping out of school-if you 
are planning on staying in Santa Cruz and using the 
campus facilities while interrupting your studies. Be- 
fore you withdraw, contact the Career Planning and 
Placement Center to set up an appointment with the 


. PAUSE advisor to enroll in the program. Doreen 


Devorah is available from 1! to 5 pm on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. Call x2183. 


LSAT WORKSHOP. Next weekend, November 22 
and 23, the Career Planning and Placement Center is 
sponsoring a two-day workshop in preparation for the 
Law School Admissions Test (LSAT). Saturday 
morning the sample LSAT provided in the LSAT 
Bulletin will be administered. The remaining time will 
unclude reviews of test-taking strategy and the basic 
LSAT sections: Practical Judgment, Logical Reason- 
ing, Principles and Cases, Data Interpretation, and 
Quantitative Comparison. The reviews include illus- 
trative problems from the sample test as well as 
supplementary materials. The fee is $35 for current 
UCSC students, $40 for all non-students, and $3 for 
materials. There must be 20 persons signed up to give 
the test. Please sign up in advance at the Campus Box 
Office. 


ARE YOU A JUNIOR TRANFER STUDENT- 
have you decided on a major? If ‘Yes’ to the first 
question and “‘No” or “‘Maybe’”’ to the second are your 
answers, find time in your busy schedule to come to a 
career planning workshop on Deciding on a Major on 
Wednesday, Nov. 19, from 3:00 to 5:00 pm at the 
College V Fireside Lounge. This is sponsored by 
College V and the Career Planning & Placement 
Center. Participate. 


THE ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION Agen- 
cy in San Francisco has a three to six month “co-op” 
internship available, starting in January 1981. EPA’s 
Surveillance and Analysis)Air Quality Division 
wants a junior or senior majoring either in Computer/ 
Information Science or in Physics, Chemistry, Math, 
or Biology who is familiar with computers. 

If you are generally interested in working at EPA, 
and/or in this placement in particular, join us for a 
seminar about EPA “Co-ops”, on Monday, Nov. 24 
from 4-5 pm, at the Administrative Conference Room 
(Central Services, 2nd floor). Mary Hsia, a UCSC 
student who interned at EPA, will be available to 
describe her impressions of EPA and to answer 
questions. Attendance at this seminar is REQUIRED 
for EPA applicants for Winter Quarter. Application 
deadline: Wednesday, December 3, 1980. Salary: 
Approximately $180-200/week. For more informa- 
tion: Contact Dori at Cooperative Education, 140 
Central Services, x2396, any day except Wednesdays. 


EOP/SAA STUDENTS INTERESTED IN work- 
shops for the GRE and MCAT should call Patricia 
Alley at x2296 to sign up. We are planning review 
sessions in mathematics, biology, chemistry, physics, 
and verbal skills (i.e, correct grammatical usage, 
analogies, vocabulary) in preparation for the exami- 
nations. : 


WOEMENTS — 


ECKANKAR-BRAD McCLANAHAN, ECKIST, 
will give a free Eckankar introductory lecture and 
discussion on “The Path of Total Awareness.” Thurs- 
day, December 4 at 7:30 pmin the Cowell Conference 
Room. 


CONSERVATION WEEK EVENTS: 


MONDAY, 17. ENERGY EFFICIENCY AND 
REAL ESTATE. A workshop designed especially for 
realtors. 7:30-9:30 pm @Eureka Federal Savings, 
Aptos. : 

Tuesday, 18 ENERGY FILM SERIES: An evening 
of energy films featuring such films as TOAST and 
SUN. 7 pm at the Santa Cruz Public Library. 
Wednesday, 19 ROUNDTABLE LUNCHEON: A 
special roundtable discussion between Santa Cruz 
City Government officials and business people to look 
at ways that Government and Business can work 


together to encourage conservation and help make the 


city more energy self-sufficient. 12-2:30 pm at the 
Miramar Restaurant. Luncheon: $5. For reservations, 
contact Jane at 425-5256. 


ATTENTION RECORD COLLECTORS: KZSC 
wants you! If you think your collection is eccentric, 
diverse or unique enough to share with the Monterey 
Bay listening audience, call or write the KZSC 
programming board (c/o Ronnie or Randy). We'll give 
you up to three hours of prime time, plus an engineer to 
“spin the discs.’ You provide the music—anything 
from Latin jazz to classical, from classic rhythm and 
blues to traditional Scottish pipes. Call us at 429- 
2811, or write to KZSC-FM, UC Santa Cruz, Calif.. 
95064. Part of our continuing effort to open the doors 
of non-commercial radio to you. 


‘THE PROVOST SEARCH COMMITTEE OF 


Stevenson College, is accepting nominations and ap- 
plications of tenured faculty members to fill the 
provostship, which will become vacant on July 1, 
1981. Nominations should be sent to Professor Frank 
Bridge, Chair of the Search Committee, Stevenson 
112, by December 2. 


AUTHOR PETER BEAGLE AT RETINA 
Circus. The *‘Retina Circus,”’ a presentation series of 
fine graphic films will be showing a potpourri of media, 
Friday, Nov. 21, 7-9:30 pm, in an evening entitled 
“Crossovers.”” Les Goldman, director for the Inter- 
national Tournee of Animation, will introduce ‘*Cross- 
overs” as well as lead an informal seminar at the 
conclusion of the presentation to discuss additional 
sources for the material and ways to use the medium. 
Joining Goldman will be celebrated local author Peter 
Beagle, who most recently wrote the Tolkien tele- 
vision screenplay “Unicorn in the Garden.” Fee for 
the presentation, which will take place in Cabrillo 
College Forum 450, is $6. For further information, 
call 425-6331 or 688-6466. 


A TWO-PART RADIO PROGRAM “MOVING 
Right Along: Women and Aging”: a candid in-depth 
sharing of the trials and joys of aging by older women 
will be aired november 23, 10:00 to 11:00 a.m., 
KZSC, 88.1 FM. The participants are Senior Lay 
Counselors of Family Service Association. The sec- 
ond part will be aired December 7th. 


THE U.S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY in Menlo park 
is recruiting for the following two positions: 
Purchasing Agent, Procurement Division—respon- 
sible for making open market purchases, assembling 
formal solicitations, acting as a liason between the 
procurement office and receiving, ordering and requi- 
sitioning offices. 

Administrative Assistant, Water Resources Division— 
duties include financial management, personnel man- 
agement, procurement, general services (procuring 
government cars or office space for USCS use), 
management analysis (reports), simple data proces- 
sing, some payroll, property management, travel pro- 
cedures. Applicants should be “liberal arts” students 
and should have a minimum of two quarters remaining 
before graduating from UCSC. Salary: 5.27/hour. 
Deadline for applications: Monday, November 24, 
1980. For more information: Contact Dori, Co- 
operative Education, 140 Central Services, x2396, 
any day except Wednesdays. Women and minorities 
are encouraged to apply. 
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Classified 


SERVICES 


Feminist Radical Therapy Clinic- 
ian certified in massage and body- 
work. I do emotional release body- 
work incorporating bioenergetics, to 
promote the release of long-held feel- 
ings and tensions. Using a political 
analysis of society, I teach personal 
problem-solving skills to effectively 
confront issues and resolve conflicts. 
I work with both women and men in 
individual sessions and Cooperative 
Prdblem Solving Groups. Nona 
Olivia, 426-3133. Reasonable fees. 


Pregnant? Pregnancy Screening and 
counseling by supportive and inform- 
ed women counselors. Referrals for 
abortion, adoption, and pregnancy/ 
birth care. Abortion appointments 
available. CONFIDENTIAL. Santa 
Cruz Women’s Health Center, 250 
Locust St. Call 427-3500 for info. 
and times. 


WRITING, RESEARACH SER- 
VICES Qualified writers. Most sub- 
jects. Thesis and Research. Assist- 
ance. Resumes. Tele: (415) 841- 
5036. 


TRIP & TRAVEL PLANNING 
CO. A full service travel agency 
represnting all charter companies 
and scheduled airlines. OPEN 7 
DAYS A WEEK FOR YOUR 
CONVENIENCE. Maps, books, 
luggage, student tours, ski trips, 
Eurail & Britrail passes, Youth Hos- 
tel cards, work abroad insurance. 
International student ID cards avail- 
able now. Ask about flights to: 
HAWAII-World Airways-Each way 
$139.99 & tax. Ask about our great 
deals on hotel and condo packages; 
THE SLOPES-ski the Olympic 
Alps. Innsbrook, Austria, $966 in- 
cluding accomodation, airfare and 
most meals; NEW YORK-Super- 
savers $258 round trip. Call for 
other supersaver destinations. No. 
30 in the Old Sash Mill, call 425- 
7822. 


WOMEN’S PROBLEM SOLV- 


‘ING GROUP. Learn to define 


problems, be assertive, share feed- 
back, plan strategies, for change 
know and get what you want, make 
decisions and commitments. Based 
on cooperative problem solving 
model developed by Hogie Wyckiff. 
Sliding scale. Also mediation for 
friends, lovers, housemates. Laura 
Davis. 476-4058. 


Counsellors For Christ Crisis Tele- 
phone. For counselling referrall or 
just a friend to talk to. 6 pm to 
midnight —438-4850. . 


IMPROVE YOUR GRADES! 
Research catalog—306 pages— 
10.278 descriptive listings—Rush 
$1.00 (refundable). Box 250976, 
Los Angeles 90025. (213)477-8226. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD: 
Birth Control, Pregnancy Testing, 
VD Screening, Annual Exams, ref- 
erence library. Free or low-cost. 
212 Laurel Street, Santa Cruz. 
Call for appointment: 426-5550. 


STUDENTS—HYPNOSIS can 
help you too: eliminate test anxiety, 
improve study habits, concentration, 
memory, and comprehension. Call 
now for free consultation and appoint- 
ment. Barry Erdman: 476-8568. 
Student discount available. 


No Hassle Auto Insurance. low 
rates, student discount. Monthly 
payments. No driver refused. ALL 
RISK INSURANCE SERVICES. 
475-5572. 


Personalized Cartoons and Greet- 
ing Cards. One-of-a-kind gift for 
Birthdays, Get-well cards, and any 
occassion. 7 Letters Creations® 
423-7238 Oakes Box 714. 


Quality bicycle repair at labor rates 
up to one half less than other Santa 
Cruz shops. Parts and accessories at 
co-op prices. We specialize in com- 
plete overhauls, $35, including new 
cables and bearings. Check us out 
Wed.-Sat. 12-4, or call anytime for 
appointment. Bicycle Shaman. 131 
Hebard (off Almar), 429-8443. 


Krishnamurti Discusses With Bud- 
dhist Scholars Thursday November 
20th 8 pm. |. DEATH Monday Nov- 
ember 24th 8 pm. 2. TRUTH UCSC 
Computer Center Videotheatre. $3 
Donation Requested. Call John for 
info 423-2251. 


Do you need a ride east, week of 
Dec. 8” Destination NYC, please 
call Ellen---425-4620 


Ride Needed to San Jose Airport. 
Must be there by 3:30 pm on Nov. 
26. x4326 Rob. 


Ride in Luxury to LA-SD. Leave 
early Saturday, December 12. Re- 
turn late Sunday, January 4. Share 
expenses. Round trip: $50. One way: 
$35. Phone 423-3739. 


FOR SALE 


Speakers—Advent/I: $175. Pre- 
amp— Marantz: $120. Amplifier— 
Dyno 150W: $140. 423-2690. 


For Sale: 2 crypts at Holy Cross 
Mausoleum—$ 1,000 each. ($1,150 
value) Call Charlie at 475-3341. 


Portable electric typewriter— Electra 
1120 w/hard case. Excel. Cond: 
$185. 688-7024. 


BSA 650—A fast classic, fully re- 
stored, strong and dependable. Must 
see to appreciate. Asking $750 or 
best offer. 425-4867 before noon or 
after six. 


LOST & FOUND 


LEATHER BACKPACK/Con- 
tents valued/journal, notes etc. 
REWARD Rewrn to Merrill Col- 
lege. FHANKS. 


Reward: three chain gold bracelet 
lost at UCSC, vicinity Clark Kerr of 
Hindquarter Restaurant last Friday. 
Sentimental value. 476-2766, 429- 
4129. 


Lost Green Backpack —says Steves 
Packs Jerusalem. Contents import- 
ant. Please contact Adam Teitelbaum 
425-4527 Stevenson Dorm 7 room 


Pale 


‘TYPING 


Need a TYPIST? For fast accurate 
typing call me.Very reasonable rates. 
Near University 425-7818. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPIST. 
PROMPT AND ACCURATE. 
Theses, dissertations, term papers, etc. 
Light editing. EXPERIENCED legal 
secretary 476-4951. 


RAINBOW TYPING—Resumes, 
applications, reports, cassette trans- 
cription. 429-8336. Judy. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING— 
STUDENT RATES. 688-7024. 


STUDENTS, PEOPLE— Essays, 
termpapers, business letters, man- 
uscripts, statistical and technical 
reports, resumes typed accurately, 
quickly. Spelling, punctuation cor- 
rection. TEN YEARS EXPER- 
IENCE IBM Selectric Ann Cook 
423-2429, 425-5211. 


CRISP AND CLEAR TYPING 
fast expert service at uninflated prices. 
Spelling corrected free. IBM type- 
writer. All work guaranteed. 336- 
2663. 


Big papers, little papers, what have 
you. Proofread, spelling corrected, 
reasonable. Call Coralee—426-0169 


Typing—Fast accurate guaranteed 
typing on IBM correcting Selectric. 


~ 20 years experience. Theses, res- 


umes, manuscripts in any subject. 
Engineering, technical. Graphs, 
charts, tables. Expert editing. Reason- 
able prices. 476-0199. 


Ledgers & Letters. Quality typing 
at reasonable rates. 426-3605 or 
916-D Soquel Avenue, Santa Cruz. 
Hours 9-5. i 


Need a Typist? Professional ONE 
DAY service at incredibly LOW 
RATES. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Near UCSC. Editing available. Call 
now, 425-7818. 


THE ACCURATE TYPIST: Re- 
ports, theses, etc. Spelling, punct- 
uation correction included. IBM 
Selectric: choice of type styles. 438- 
0472. 


INSTRUCTION 


SENIOR THESIS AND DIS- 
SERTATION TYPING. Many 
years experience in all kinds of typing, 
especially technical—space equations, 
matrices, tables. IBM Selectric. Fast 
and dependable. NEARCAMPUS. 
Nora Rogers: 423-9643. 


Ist JUMP COURSE 
GROUP RATES 


- Antioch Parachute 
Center 
(415) 757-9957 
Closed Mon. & .Tues 


VOCAL COACHING: Guidance 
tor frustrated singers. Technique, ap- 
proach, performance—jazz,~ pop 
emphasis. Songwriting, music theory 


too. $8/hr. Susan 426-3751. 


Spanish Tutor, five years training 
and study, two years experience 
teaching. $5 an hour for private 
lessons. Call 425-8141. 


HELP WANTED 


OVERSEAS JOBS—Summer/ 
year round. Europe, S. Amer., Aus- 
tralia, Asia. All Fields. $500-$1200 
monthly. Sightseeing. Free Info. 
Write? IJC Box 52-CA45, Corona 
Del Mar, CA, 92625. 


Auditions for Nightcrawler, new 
wave musical-choreographer, male 
performers. Have performance dates 


Daycare—working woman seeks 
arrangement for her 20 month old 
son, campus area. 425-4723. 


HOUSING 


MATURE COUPLE needed in 
faculty family home to exchange 
cooking and household responsibil- 
ities for room. January to June. 
Secluded woodsy setting. Scotts 
Valley. 438-0577 


HOUSING WANTED: Family 
needs housing Mid-Dec. until Jan. 
Sth. Will rent or-house-sit. Please 
call Andy/Cathy evenings 423-2750 


GIRL PUNKS IN ART: Join our 
household—$60/mo., _ beginning 
Dec. |, for swell room, centrally 
located, many advantages. Call 
Randii or Kerry Anna, 426-7139. 


‘PERSONALS 


To the person who found or removed 
the wallet from the men’s PE Dept. 
locker room: You are welcome to the 
money; but won’t you please return 
my kids’ pictures, my friends’ add- 
resses, and my identification cards? 
Thank you. A.J. Crawley, 429-2006, 
No questions asked. 


TAROT Evoke deep memory and 
inspiration through the archetype of 
the cards. Ancient pictures of the soul’s 
joumey. Readings individual instruc- 
tion and classes. Mara 429-1836, 


425-5211 ext. 232. 


WINTER QUARTER REGISTRATION: Con- 
tinuing students: Register for winter quarter by Dec- 
ember 12. Registration packets and schedules of 
classes will be available December 1. Return your 
packet with fees to the Cashier’s Office. A $25 late fee 
will be assessed if your packet isn’t filed or postmarked 
by December 12. 


CATCH THE ACTION AT KUUMBWA. Class 
Action will unveil their original blend of rock, fusion, 
and new wave elements in a Santa Cruz debut concert 
Saturday, Nov. 22 at Kuumbwa. Sharing the bill wil 
be local a cappella favorites the Distractions. Class 
Action is music for the body and the mind. Kuumwa is 
located at 320 Cedar St., Santa Cruz. Music begins a 
9 pm. Admission is $3, Call 427-2227 the day of the 


show for further information. 


word ‘‘Woman’”’ to include humankind in 
general, but I can assure her that that is a 
lame excuse and does not make me feel any 
less excluded. 

This problem of arbitrary exclusion is one 
that I consider to be an inherent part of 


feminism. Feminism is an ideology developed ° 


by and for women in response to their 
situation as women. As an ideology, it offers 
no direct support or involvement to men. In 
my view, men should not feel estranged by 
this exclusion—any more than women should 
feel frustrated by men’s reluctance to discuss 
feminism. 

But of course it is disheartening to see good 
people polarized in this way, and it doesn’t 
have to continue. The cutting edge of the 
feminist movement—its analysis of and 
Opposition to sexism—can be wholeheartedly 
embraced by both women and men. Likewise, 
the viciousness of racism can be understood 
by anyone, whatever their color. 


THE SUBJECT A EXAMINATION will be given 
Saturday, November 22 from 9:30-12:00 noon in 
Classroom Unit I, Room 2 and Thimann Lecture 
Hall, Room 3. All students who have not satisfied the 
Subject A requirement should take the exam at that 
time. If you have questions regarding this requirement 
please contact Carol Freeman, | 10 Cowell (x2627). 


STUDENTS WHO HAVE LIVED ON CAMPUS 
3 full quarters are reminded that if they wish to cancel 
this year’s contract effective at the end of Fall quarter, 
they may do so by simply filing a request with their 
college housing coordinator by November 25th. 


What we lack (among other things) are 


broad-based anti-racist and anti-sexist move- 
ments, One of our major problems is that men 
generally allow women to monopolize issues 
of sexism, just as white people tend to avoid 
dealing with racism. And, on the other hand, 
feminist women and Third World people 
have typically found it difficult to accept 
criticism of their own sexist and racist actions 
when it is pointed out by men and white 
people, respectively. The underlying fear is 
that the incisive analyses of sexism and 
racism are powerful weapons that, when 
abused, can hurt people deeply. 

My hope is that in time, we will develop a 
consensus in opposition to racist and sexist 
attitudes and practices, one that will be 
strong enough to overcome our mutual sus- 
Ppicions. 

Sincerely, 
Lee Powell 


Global economy continued 


ately that the tax cuts and economic stimulus 
will produce wild inflation and even higher 
rates. Neither set of advisors, however, pub- 
licly mentions the flight of capital and jobs 
abroad, or the real world interdependence of 
tle capitalist nations. 

Official silence could hardly come from 
ignorance of the global economy. George 
Bush, the Vice President-elect, is a former 
member of the Trilateral Commission—a 
three-cornered organization of Japanese. 
European and US leaders founded to stabi- 
lize the world economy. Jimmy Carter is also 
a member, as is John Anderson. Yet the 
global economy remained underground dur- 
ing the campaign debates. 


It may still be on the Reagan agenda to go 
public with the global economy, revealing its 
marvelous free market operation beyond 
state controls. Richard Allen has already 
rejoined the Reagan staff, “rehabilitated” 
much as.disgraced Chinese leaders are later 
returned to power. 

However, it is far more likely that the 
domestic pressures to protect jobs, home 
markets, and the health of industrial small 
towns will prevent the open celebration of the 
world economy, It will nevertheless thrive on 
Mexican engines, Brazilian steel, South 
Korean textiles and Spanish assembly —all 
beyond the scrutiny of American voters. 
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